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JUST let us know what 
you want—we'll see that 
you get it at just the price 
you can pay. 

Whatever your re- 
quirements in comber 
noils, card strips, spin- 
ners and rovings (ma- 
chined and unma- 
chined), colored card 
strips and soiled card, — << 
we Can meet your exact | : 
requirements. | RAYC 
Place your order to- US = 


day and save money! 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio Franklin, Ohio Ationto, Go. 
? Charlotte, N. C. Covington, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Memphis, Tenn. New York, N. Y. Chicogo, iil. 
Detroit, Mich 


COTTON @ 
SYNTHETIC 
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KNITTERS WHO 
THEIR OWN 
PINNING 


Wind on Roto-Coners”*... 


Knit from Roto-Cones 


Among the cotton spinning mills 
which are replacing their old wind- 
ing equipment with Roto-Coners* 
(and they are in the majority these 
days) are many which are knitters, 
too. 

These mills appreciate the double 
advantage of Roto-Coner* winding 
machines — high production and 
low operating cost in the winding 
room ... quality work at the knit- 
ting machines. 

The exclusive Rotary Traverse 
permits higher winding speeds 
(without the necessity of changing 


speed when changing yarn counts). 
And there are no cams or other fast- 
wearing parts. 

The same Rotary Traverse is 
responsible for the steep-angled lay 
of yarn which produces easy deliv- 
ery at all diameters, the elimination 
of stitches and freedom from roll 
cuts, 

Read Bulletin 144 for more facts 
about America’s fastest-selling 
winding machine. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Hamilton 


23 7.10 


WARPING CONES — DYEING PACKAGZS — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 


advance 


Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 


1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Borderline Vision* 


may be robbing you! 


@ BORDERLINE VISION — lighting just a shade 
ean steal your profits without 
just the hairline of dif- 


too dim 
your seeing it. But 
| ference between good lighting and not 
s quite good enough makes a difference that 
chows in red and black in your ledger. 

You can make sure your light is right 
easily today with Wheeler Skilled Light- 
ing. Result of 66 years experience, Wheeler 
Reflectors give maximum illumination 
from standard lamps. More important, 
Wheeler Reflectors control light — provide 
an even, glare-free, shadow-free distribu- 
tion on the work. Hundreds of manufac- 


t Skilled Lighting 


turers have found tha 
over im fewer 


). pays for ‘tself many times 


L- om, rejects, higher employee morale and in- 


creased production. 


Make a light meter check in your mill 


8 
now. If the results show Borderline Vision, 
- see what a difference Wheeler Skilled Light- 
2 ing will make in your profits. W rite 
I y Wheeler Reflector Co.. 275 Congress St., 
Boston 190, Mass. Also New York and 
principal cities. 
Distributed Exclusively Through 
4 P Electrical Wholesalers 


All-Steel Fluorescent Unit 


For 2 or 3 40 
«watt, or 2 100- 
with open or lamps. 
ain enameled end porce- 
channel with wiring 
en 
eal For individual or — 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 

Maximum lighting effi- 
ciency indoors or out 
Expertly designed, 
ruggedly built. Vitre- 


ous enamel only. EFLECTORS 


age SKILLED LIGHTING 


> 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS 


in 
IGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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“Just what is this new “411” I've been hearing 


so much about?” Answer: “411” 
synthetic detergent developed specifically for industrial use. 


is Armour’s new 


Chemically, “411” 


hydroearbon 


is the sodium salt of a sulphonated 
. an anionic surface-active agent having high 
wetting and detergent properties. 


“What properties of “411” make it useful to me?” 


Answer: “411” is an efficient wetting-out agent that lowers 
surface tension sharply, even in low concentration . . . is 
readily soluble in hot or cold water ... is unaffected by 
hardness of water .. . rinses easily and completely, leaves 
no film... can be used in acid or alkaline solutions, in a 
1% solution has a pH of 8.5.. 


erties . 


-has good emulsifying prop- 
. is stable to oxidation . . 
no objectionable odor .. 


. is white in color, with 
. is exceptionally uniform in per- 
formance and appearance. 


answers a Mill-Manager’s 


questions about W 4 


“What are some of “411’s” important textile uses?” 
Answer: “411” is effective in wool scouring even in hard 
water, particularly in the final low-temperature rinse —“411” 
is used in the scour after the fulling process to remove any 
residual fulling oils from woven woolen cloth—“411” may 
be used in the after-washing of cotton and rayon print 
goods to remove gums and other thickeners—"411” is ex- 
cellent for the after-washing of resin finishes used for crease- 
resistant rayons and prevents the development of odor 
during storage—"411” may be used with alkalies in the kier 
boiling of cotton grey goods for whiteness and absorbency. 
For silk degumming, “411” used in combination with soap 
gives more rapid rinsing and prevents formation of lime 
soaps— “411” added to regular bleaching agents gives more 
uniform bleaching results—"411”, as a penetrant and wet- 
ting agent, serves as a leveling agent to give more even 
shades in dyeing operations. 


“Remember—it's ARMOUR’S for the best in 
SOAPS AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS” 


1355 W. Stet, 9, 
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“THEY'RE TOUGH COMPETITION” 


- «not because they’re located on a better stream, 
or own their own foundry, 
or send their output farther, faster, in clipper ships .. . 


No, today’s textile successes are being built on ingenuity and efficiency 
in the processes themselves. Higher machine speeds, better control of 
atmospheres, improved working conditions. ““Nickel and dime” savings 
that mount into the thousands through the year. Mills that make 


ingenuity and efficiency their daily watchwords are tough competition. 
They are the mills that are making fullest use of Aleoa Aluminum. 
ALumMINUM Company or America, 1898 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


* IDEAS YOUR COMPETITORS ARE USING TO BOOST EFFICIENCY WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM * 
AK 
S- 
LIGHTER MACHINE FRAMES and parts MOVING PARTS, from bobbins to CLOTH ROLLS, loom and warp 
made of Alcoa Aluminum lighten extruded sections 60 feet long, beams are clean, splinter-free, cost 
floor loading and decrease vibration. boost machine speeds. less to ship. 


LIGHT, CLEAN walls and better work 
come with aluminum paint, pigmented 
with Alcoa Albron Pigment. 


DUCT WORK of Alcoa Aluminum 
Sheet eliminates drip stains, pro- 
tects every yard. 


ALZAK* ALUMINUM reflectors light 
working areas efficiently, require 
little maintenance. 


‘Patented process, 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever FR EY He SS 


ALUMINUM 


'N EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Additional production of NACCONOL NR now availab! 
Inquiries invited. 


‘ 


National al iniline we ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. - CHATTANOOGA « 
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This is the roll you have been looking for. 


Mill tests prove this new roll to be superior to the regular grooved rolls in 

~ handling many of the finer and more delicate fabrics. It has proved to be 
particularly helpful in weaving Nylon Marquisettes, French Crepes and similar 
weaves. 


lt holds cloth like an automobile tire holds the road—no side slip. 


Test it on your desk, or any other smooth surface—the smoother the 


better. Press upon it very lightly and try to move it lengthwise to the right 
or to the left. YOU CAN’T MOVE IT. 


That’s it. You've found the secret of its powerful hold on the cloth. 
The secret that’s hidden in the fine razor cuts * which 
we use in place of the conventional grooves. 


All of the holding power of the covering is 
put to work—none of it is cut away. 


These rolls hold better, last longer and 
do the job at less cost. * Exclusive feature. 


P Pending. 
Order a trial lot today. Bai 
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High Grade 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
lor SHUTTLES 
WET 


The DAVID BROWN 


® U. S. Ring Travelers are made in LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


every style and size for wet twist- 


Bronze 
lravelers 


NAME - PRODUCT - POLICY 


, FOUNDED IN 1883 
a ing on vertical rings. We supply 


all standard types. In addition, we 


Southern Representatives: 


make the exclusive Bevel-edge 


Les Greenville, S.C. . . Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
design, which we strongly recom- « Belton C. Plowden 

mend for certain kinds of work. Gastonia, N. Cc. . ; Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 

Spartanburg, S.C. . . . Montgomery & Crawford 


A Style Sige Or 
Jextile John Hetherington Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Sh Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


“U. S.” offers a COMPLETE 


Traveler Service — a complete 


line suited to every fibre and 
operation—complete engineer- 
ing service assisting you in 
traveler selection and mainte- 
nance for maximum spinning 


and twisting production. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


U. S. RIN G TRAV ELER C0. CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


_ AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. S." Men give you Prompt Service! Wr Staci 

W. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE, Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— r 
O. B. LAND, Athens, Ga. . . . #«. #. ‘Box 1187—Phone 478 ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

L. H. MELLOR, JR., Mid-Atlantic States . (Address Providence) CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

H. R. FISHER, Concord, N.C. . . . . Box 8—Phone 8366 —SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 

C. W. SMITH, H. J. SMITH, Providence . . . . Gaspee 0100 PARTS 
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Pick Counters 


to 3:Shift Operation 
Convertible from 4 
Right Your Mill 
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VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 


Saks 


pod 
2 
= 
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Clamp: 


~ [HEY SAVE IN PICK COUNTER INSTALLATION COSTS!” . . . that’s what 

mills say about Veeder-Root Compression Clamps. And that’s because these 
teeth grip securely with 16 teeth, top and bottom. What's more, they save time in 
fitting the worm on the shaft . . . and if the shaft is a little out of size, the Compression 


Clamp takes care of it, without 
any need for shims. 


This is one of the many advan- 
tages you get with Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counters. . . the coun- 
ters that are quickly convertible 
right in your mill. Call the near- 
est Veeder-Root office today .. . 
have them send a trained Field 
Engineer to see you . . . and show 
you this exclusive money-saving 
advantage. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC, 
HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pictsburgh,St. Louis, San Fran. 
cisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Lrd., 

urrey. In Can : Veeder- C Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 
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The New 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


Built in | to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 
Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. 
Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 
Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 
EARLY DELIVERIES 
Write for Complete Details 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CONVEYOR TABLES + HOPPER FEEDERS + SARGENT COMBS 


Carolina Machinery Company 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 CHARLOTTE, NW. C. Plant: Steel Creek Road 
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Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


MINOTINTS 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


RAYON OILS | SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS ; MINEROL 
LYNOL | MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH. N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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TEXTILE COMP 


90 WORTH STREET 
CHICAGO * BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 


ACCOUNT ONLY 


In selling grey cloth, finished cloth and fabricated household 
articles for mill account, styling is number 1 in importance. 
Our staff of seasoned stylists are fully prepared to handle the 
products of a wide variety of mills. 


Our operations are NATION-WIDE through our close-knit 
system of selling offices in principal cities. WORLD-WIDE dis- 
tribution of products sold by Iselin-Jefferson is assured by our 
active Direct Export Division. 


Each of our offices works in close cooperation with wholesale 
and retail outlets. Regional, seasonal and other trends are 
constantly checked, analyzed and disseminated throughout 
our organization. ADVERTISING — Vigorous campaigns in the 
principal trade journals tell the story of what we sell. 


cA 
GATEWAY 


This trademark owned by Iselin-Jefferson as- 
sures continuity of sales. Its remembrance value 
will be kept alive by continuous promotion. 


> 


A Great Textile Selling Organization 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA * DALLAS * 
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EXPERIENCE 


We have been making Ring 
Travelers for ferty yvears. Our 
Service Engineers have spent 
many years in the actual run- 
hing of spinning and twisting 
rooms. Your problems were once 
their problems, and they talk 
your language. Between us we 
feel that we can help you. 
Make us prove it. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box Monroe, N. 
M. H. CRANFORD 

Chester, 5. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Clarkeville. (La. 


| | NOW MADE WITH 
STAINLESS STEEL FRAME 


This new frame is stronger than the old frame, also 


TEALING RING TRAVELER CI 


lighter and corrosion proof, and the stainless steel roll 


shafts are now hatdened and ground. These improvements 
make for longer life and lower maintenance costs. 


The original Mount Hope Swing Guider points of supe- 


riority are retained. They are as follows: L A M B E T H P R ©] D U Cc T y 
Purely mechanical. No electrical switches or coils to FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


burn out or short circuit; no air valves to clog. 


Only two moving parts. Upkeep correspondingly low. 

Wide adaptability. Will handle from heaviest to most 
delicate fabrics. 

Positive but gentle control. No more control is exerted 
than is necessary for the particular conditions at the 
moment. 

Rust proof. Prevents soiling of fabrics. 

Reversible rubber rolls. When end of roll contacting 
selvage becomes worn, it can be reversed, thus giving 
double life. 

Each head has two ball bearings, grease packed for a ; “BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 
lifetime of service. These permit free pivoting action. (PATENTED) 

All bearings are waterproof, being protected by shields, 
which deflect water, even if a hose is accidentally turned 


on them when washing a machine. 


Bulletin SG on request. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES — John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, R. 1.; 


Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Sid Spri , 1821 South 
Grand Ave “ LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


, los Angeles 15, California; W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton and Montreal 3. Canada. NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U. & A. 
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GEARS by Henderson provide longer, more 
efficient service and smoother performance 
because they fit accurately and mesh easily, 


reducing chatter and vibration. 


This superior quality and performance of 
Henderson machine-molded cast-tooth gears 
and precision-machined cut-tooth gears, is 
assured by modern metallurgical and foundry 


practices to provide uniformity of specifica- 


tions, by accurate machining and rigid 
inspection to assure maximum operating 
efficiency and by an experience gained from 
twenty-five years of service to many of the 


South's leading textile mills. 


Henderson Bobbin and Spindle gears, 
Plate and Coupling gears, and Card 
Coiler gears to fit all frames. Sub- 
mit samples, drawings or specifica 
tions for quotations. 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF CAST- 
TOOTH GEARS. CUT-TOOTH 
GEARS FROM 2 TO 32 DP 


Torenverson FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Largest Manufacturer of Cast-Teoth and. Qut-Tooth Gears in the South 
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( Turbine Oil Oxidation Test ) 

Without oxygen, man cannot live. Yet, reaction to oxygen may shorten the service life and destroy | s 
the value of a lubricant! ct 

Sinclair is ever alert to the importance of knowing exactly how oils will resist oxidation which | sy 

can form gums and sludge detrimental to equipment performance. e 
No satisfactory, quick, short time oxidation g 
test methods have yet been developed. Sinclair s. ; f 4 ei 
Research does not compromise. Some studies - 


require continuous tests of 1000 hours. Others, il 0 


performed with the apparatus above, are run 
for 100 hours or more. | 

This test — to assure consumers that break- L| LY WH IT E O | LS 
down and resultant costly repairs due to oxida- 
safeguard against inferior product performance loads and operating conditions 
. . « just as all Sinclair Research is your assur- 
ance that every Sinclair Industrial Lubricant is 
the very highest in quality. 


Light color, long life 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «© 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


CRUDES * EXPERT RESEARCH 


NUFACTURING CONTROL = OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
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THE ROAD AHEAD FOR 


COTTON 


By E. D. WHITE, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 


— Prepared for Delivery Before Cotton Research Congress at Dallas, Texas — 


INVCE the war ended I have made a special eftort to 

obtain as clear a picture as possible of the world cotton 
and cotton textile situation. I've traveled over the nation 
and talked to many producers, handlers and manufacturers: 
I've studied the reports which our foreign representatives 
gathered throughout the world; I've talked to many foreign 
officials concerned with cotton; and I have visited several 
important foreign cotton consuming countries. The conclu- 
sion I have teached is this: The ill winds of war have 
cleared away a number of the obstacles that beset the indus- 
try a decade ago. Though there are still some tough prob- 
lems, to a major extent the road ahead for cotton is what 
we care to make it. 

What was the situation a decade ago? It was characterized 
by mounting surpluses of raw cotton and cotton textiles 
both here and abroad; by increasing foreign production 
cutting in on our markets; by increasing competition from 
synthetic textiles; by a depressed world economy and ruin- 
ous prices in many segments of the cotton industry. We 
still have the competition from synthetics and from foreign 
grown cotton. But we are regaining a portion of our for- 
eign market; much of the world surplus of cotton has dis- 
appeared, and has been replaced with an acute textile 
scarcity; low prices and unemployment here at home have 
been replaced with full employment and good prices. The 
outlook for cotton is brighter than it has been in many 
years 


7 


Let's examine that picture a bit further. The war cut 
many of the cotton manufacturing nations off from their 
source of raw cotton, thus greatly decreasing the world pro- 
duction of cotton textiles, and increasing the surplus of raw 
cotton. Though world production of cotton textiles had 
increased some by last year, it was still little more than 
three-fourths of pre-war levels. This continued reduced 
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going down. 


production has led to an acute shortage of cotton textiles 
throughout the world. In many countries people actually 
lack sufficient clothing to protect their bodies from excessive 
heat and cold. 

In the meantime world production of raw cotton has been 
War needs and labor shortages caused cotton 
acreages to be shifted to other crops in foreign countries as 
well as here at home. Last year world production of cotton 
was down 30 per cent below the 1935-39 average. Though 
about half of the reduction took place in the United States, 
there were also sizable reductions in India, China 
and Brazil. In spite of this production decrease, manufac- 
turing decreased even faster, and world stocks mounted. 
The world carry-over as of July 31, 


Russia. 


1945, was at an all- 
time high of 28 million bales. As spindles were put back 
into operation these stocks have decreased rapidly. At the 
end of July, il/, mil- 
lion bales and by the end of ‘the current month it will be 
down another five or six million to somewhere around 171/, 


or 18 million bales. 


1946, the carry-over was down almost - 


High domestic demand and our aggressive export pro- 
gram have completely wiped out the U. S. surplus and 
brought our own carry-over down to the comfortable level 
of about three million bales. This small carry-over combined 
with the smaller-than-average crop in prospect this year 
promises to make next year's supply of cotton on the UV. S. 
the smallest in a quarter of a century. Though Brazil, Egypt 
and India are carrying over somewhat larger quantities this 
year than they did in the immediate post-war year, and are 
increasing production somewhat, it appears that world con- 
sumption next year will still exceed production about as 
much as it has this year, resulting in a comparable reduction 
in world stocks. 

We should bear in mind in considering these facts that 
the food situation in Europe and Asia will gradually im- 
prove. When that happens the cotton producing nations 
that have shifted from cotton to food may shift back to 
cotton. That is one reason for keeping our price position 
fully competitive. 

With the ending of hostilities your government took im- 
mediate and aggressive steps to regain foreign markets for 
American cotton. Our surveys of the situation showed that 
four-fifths of the world’s cotton spindles were still intact; 
they showed the acute textile shortage which I have already 
mentioned; and they showed that the manufacturing nations 
did not have the money with which to buy our cotton and 
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re-establish their industries. Sound short-term credit 
needed immediately, Your government has me 


in a number of ways 


was 
this need 
depending on the financial conditions 
of the various countries. 

The Export-Import Bank was called on to make special 
cotton loans to several war impoverished nations. These 
loans ran fora period of from 15 to 24 months with interest 
at 2!/, per cent. To date loans have been made as follows 


Million Dollars 


Finland has used all of her credit and recently upon ap 
plication has been granted two million dollars more. Al! 
the other countries have also used practically all of their 
loans. except Hungary, whose loan was granted only a few 
wecks ago. The question of renewing some of these loans 
has already been taken up with the Export Import Bank. In 
addition an inter departmental committee has been se up 
to review the credit needs of various importing nations and 
see which will be shortest of dollars to buy cotton and 
which are safe risks for cash loans. Cotton loans made thus 
far have already resulted in the purchase of over a half 
million bales of U. S. A representative of the 
Export-Import Bank recently told me that they consider all 
these loans to be quite sound 


corton. 


In addition to these special cotton loans the cotton indus- 
try has also benefited from the loans which we have mad¢ 
to a number of foreign governments for general rehabilita 
tion purposes. The most important of these—from the 
standpoint of cotton sales—are England, France. Belgium 
and the Netherlands. As of May 31 we had shipped, or 
committed ourselves to ship, over 990,000 bales to these 


countries during the present marketing year. 


To re-establish or expand markets in the countries which 
I have been discussing was simple in comparison to the 
problem we faced in Germany and Japan. Those were two 
of the larger pre-war consuming nations. At one time they 
But after the war their 
economies were completely demoralized. They had no dollar 
exchange, no credit, and no way of repaying short-time 
loans. There was only one thing to do. That was to work 
out an emergency program to meet this particular situation 


and get cotton to them in a hurry. 


were among our best customers. 


That program is now 
fast becoming history, and in general has been quite success- 
ful. We cleaned out the last stocks held by the ¢ ommodity 
Credit Corp. and sent them to these countries. The total 
was slightly over a million bales. about 170 million dollars 
worth. Three-fifths of the textiles which were to be pro- 
duced from this old cotton were to serve as security for the 
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loan. We are lling these textiles to needy countries which 
The 
money being received is used to coy er the amount we have 
advanced. Any surplus will be returned to the military 
occupation authorities to offset the cost of their program in 
these countries. The remaining two-fifths of the textiles are 
being left in these countries for use in 
rehabilitation programs. 


do not have the facilities to manufacture their own. 


maintenance and 


This operation has been 


a good thing for all parties 
concerned. 


It was conducted on sound financial principles 
and we will be paid at full American prices for the cotton 
supplied. It is estimated that cash sales in excess of the 
amount needed to repay U 


5. May run around $150.000.. 
This extra cash can be used to reduce the cost of 
occupation. Already, about 125 million dollars worth of 
textiles from that operation have been sold. This program 
has helped the German and Japanese people win back some 
of their self-sufficiency at no cost to the United States. It 
has put people to work in these countties, and thus®made 
the job of the occupation authorities considerably easier. 
The Operations which have been described have been to 
a large extent carried out by the U. S. Government. During 
the war we have been criticized by some businessmen for 
the large degree of government. activity in 
served for private business. | 


fields once re- 
assure you that we are as 
anxious to get out of most of these functions as business 
men are to have us out. In.the de, elopment of export pro- 
grams for cotton our major emphasis now is to get this 
business into the hands of private traders. That is not easy 
with the world’s economy so disrupted and much of the 
foreign buying being done by governments. But we are 
making progress. Last year about a third of the three mil- 
lion odd bales of cotton exported were handled by private 
concerns in this country. Next year we believe the figure 
will be much nearer 100 per cent. 

The prospects for world economic conditions as they 
relate to cotton during the coming 12 months appear to be 
much the same as during the present season. Many nations 
still will not be able to stand alone. 
men and idle plants. 


There still will be idle 
There will continue to be a shortage 
of cotton textiles and nations still will need assistance in 
getting spindles turning which have been down four, five 
or six years. Some of them will continue to need raw cotton 
on credit with time to fabricate it and get it in the hands of 
those who need it and are able to pay. 

The arrangements which we are currently making in 
Germany and are working on in Japan well illustrate the 
problems of this transition to private trading. The first 
arrangement worked out with these countries only furnished 
them with enough cotton to keep their mills running for a 
little more than a year. Additional arrangements had to be 


made if the flow of cotton and textiles was to continue. 
The question was: Did we have to repeat the old 


arrange- 
ment or could we take an interim step tow 


ard returning the 
trade to private business? We attempted the latter. In the 
case of Germany, the Department of Agriculture initiated 
negotiations with the responsible government authorities as 
early as last November. carried them as far as could be done 
by long distance, and urged that a mission be sent to Ger- 
many to conclude negotiations on the spot. The mission 
went over in May and completed the broad details of the 
agreement. The occupying governments have signed and 
the agreement is now being formalized in Washington. 
Basically, here is what the agreement provides: German 
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Inside Knowledge 
on Lubrication Problems 


— PRESSURE — 


This is One of a Series of Messages 
on Common Problems in Your Plant 


for a 


A That’s what you're 
likely to get on this print machine 


mandrel bearing, unless you select the 
right lubricant. 

Terrific pressures run as high as 800 
pounds per square inch. Heat, pencr- 
ated by the pressure, adds to the 
difficulty. 


The grease that guards this bearing 
must not squeeze out under these pres- 
| sures or melt down and run out at the 

high temperatures. 

Tough, wear-resistingGargoy le Block 
Greases are solving this problem in 
many textile milis.Specifically designed 


for jobs like this, these high-quality 
lubricants, properly applied, stay pul 


despite the high pressures and tempera- 
tures. 


Consult your Socony-Vacuum Lu- 
brication specialist for advice on the 


correct grade Gargoyle Block Grease 
for your mandrel bearing. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation 


Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication 


FOR EVERY MACHINE... EVERY OPERATING CONDITION 
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textile mill owners will be allowed to buy directly from 
oe 8 exporters. These owners will also be allowed to sell 
their textiles wherever they can. Thus free and normal trade 
relations are being increased at both ends of the line and 
the role of government in the transaction is being corre- 
spohdingly decreased. 

At the beginning, most of the money to finance the sales 
will be put up by the Export Import Bank. Later, as the 
soundness of the plan is demonstrated, more and more of 
the capital, we believe, will be furnished by private busi- 
ness, mostly from private banks. Eventually we expect it 
to be entirely financed by private capital. The U. S. and 
British military governments have jointly pledged repay- 
ment of the loans repayments to be made out of proceeds 
from German exports, including textiles. This pledge makes 
it unnecessary to take a lien on the cotton as in the earlier 
program. 


One significant fact shown in this latest development is 
the increasing confidence which the success of our original 
venture has given to all parties concerned. German mill 
owners now have their plants running and of course have 
renewed optimism. The military authorities saw that the 
Operation would make money and so are now willing to 
guarantee the loans. Private business has seen that the 
transaction was successful and so are now extending credit 
to help finance it. Finally, prospective customers have found 
they could rely on this as a source of supply. All of this is 
important. Not only has this program allowed us to enter 
the market in the U. S. sector. but rec ently the British have 
agreed to put 400,000 spindles in their sector (more than 
one-third of the total) on U. S. cotton. 


The Japanese negotiations are not quite so far advanced. 
l am leaving very soon for Japan with a delegation which 
will attempt to work out details of a comparable plan with 
General MacArthur's headquarters. The make up of that 
delegation will give you some feel of the complexity of 
these negotiations. It contains three or four members of 
the exporting industry—selected by the industry—who will 
represent the opinion of those who will supply the cotton 
and e\ entually share in the risk. There also is a represen- 
tative of the War Department who will have responsibility 
for much of the mechanism of the transaction and the job 
of keeping it consistent with occupation policy; a represen- 
tative of the State Department to speak for the general 
foreign economic policy of the government: a representative 
of the Export-Import Bank which will do the original 
financing; possibly a representative of the Department of 
Commerce interested in the general re-establishment of 
world trade; and myself as a representative of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. 


Our aim in these negotiations is to work out a permanent 
program . one that can make the transition from trade 
which is wholly government operated, to an intermediate 
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stage ‘Of private trading with government credit. and finally 
to trade which is entirely in the hands of industry. 


These transactions in Germany and Japan have a signifi- 
cance for the cotton industry beyond the quantity of cotton 
that is actually sold. Both those nations greatly increased 
their synthetic textile industries during the war. So far. 
since the war ended their synthetic plants have not been 
Operated to any significant extent. If we can keep those 
countries well supplied with cotton it will give cotton a 
head start there and decrease the pressure to resume the 
manufacture of synthetics. 

Though we are making progress in regaining foreign 
markets, I don't think we should be misled about the long- 
time prospects in that connection. There may have been a 
time when it was not clear that we could lose our foreign 
markets if our cotton program was operated largely without 
regard to foreign competition. But such times have long 
since passed. Since the early 30s foreign cotton produc- 
tion—which had previously been increasing slowly—has 
increased greatly. It increased from 101 > million bales in 
1932 to 18 1/3 million bales in 1936. or about 75 per cent. 
If we needed to be convinced that world requirements for 
cotton could be met without our assistance, this increase 
was ample evidence. American cotton growers can only 
retain their foreign markets by meeting the competition of 
other cotton-producing nations. 

Today the availability of raw cotton. of transportation, 
and of credit are important considerations in the export 
market. But as the world gets back to more nearly normal, 
this situation will shift. Price and quality will become 
increasingly important. As always, we can easily price 
ourselves out of the world market. Private enterprise, as it 
exists in America, can be relied upon to keep cotton com 
petitive price-wise so long as there are adequate quantities 
to sell and the price is not pegged by the government. Loans 
are mandatory on the 1947 and 1948 cotton crops at 92! , 
per cent of parity. As long as domestic prices are kept 
above the world level and more cotton js produced than is 
needed domestically, there must be some governmental 
means which will permit it to compete in export markets. 
This can be done, and has been done successfully, through 
an export payment program. A small amount of money 
spent here, when nec essary, returns many times that amount 
in increased income to farmers and in inc reased business to 
merchants, bankers. and many other types of business. 

I now want to turn to another phase of the cotton situa- 
tion—tresearch. I look to research to help meet the compe- 
tition from foreign sources including both synthetic and 
natural fiber. In the long run research is our main hope for 
continued prosperity in cotton. Other lines of American 
products have for many years met and outsold foreign com- 
petitors. They have done that while Maintaining one of the 
highest wage standards of any country. They have done it 
in large part by mechanization by giving the workers tools 
with which they could produce more efhciently. In the case 
of cotton more mechanization is needed throughout all 
stages of production. This need should be met as soon as 
possible. Farmers are now ready as never before and want 
all the help they can get. Mechanization that meets the 
needs of small producers is especially needed. Never forget 
that over half our cotton acreage is worked by farmers 
who produce ten bales or less of cotton. While mechaniza- 
tion is advancing and gives promise, some phases of it are 
lagging. More tired hands should (Continued on Page 56) 
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“TUFFER” PRODUCTS 


They Improve Production All Along the Line... 


Tufferized Card Clothing—for better quality 


and greater production and efficiency of operation! 


Developed and exclusively owned and used by 
Howard Bros., the Tufferizing Process cuts and forms 
wires with an accuracy never before attained in the 
manufacture of Card Clothing. The Tuffer Patented 
Foundation is made of four plies of specially woven 
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Tuffer Tension Regulator—tThis new 
device, driven by motor or operated by hand 
winch, speedily applies Card Clothing with 
absolutely uniform tension. Using the Tuffer 
Tension Regulator one man and a helper can 
clothe the most difficult roll in an amazingly 


short time. Write for complete information. 


Tuffer Napper Clothing — Tufferized 
Napper Clothing has clean, smooth needle 
points that produce a deep, fluffy nap... 
the Tufferizing Process of cutting and set- 
ting the wire in Napper Clothing assures 


uniformity. 


fabrics bonded with oilproof glue. It is strong and 
stretch-resistant, yet pliable enough to go on the 
cylinders easily. It is flexible enough to promote 
the proper carding action of the wires. 


Howard representatives will gladly talk over your 
problems and make workable recommendations. 
Feel free to ask for their advice. 


Midgiey’s Improved Hand Stripping 
Card—Indestructible backs and handles... 
Steel clamps protect edges of the card and 
hold them securely to the back. 


Howard’s Special Hand Stripping 
Card—Ruggedly constructed...pressed-steel 
handle... made of three-ply indestructible 
wood for strength and light weight. 


Hand Sampling Cards—Designed for 


dyers and wool dealers. 


Brushes—F or finishing. Rust-resisting wire. 
Velvet mills will obtain smooth, even finish 


to their cloth by using Howard Brushes. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. WonrcéESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS Phone 6.6207 


Southern Plants—Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 5250 Gastonia, N. C., Phone Gastonia 1162 
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Vision For The Job In Industrial Production 


By JOSEPH TIFFIN, Ph.D., Professor of Industrial Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


HE production processes of modern industry require 

that employees have good vision for their work or jobs. 
By “good vision’’ is meant vision that is satisfactory for the 
job—not some arbitrary level of visual acuity as measured at 
some arbitrary distance. A great deal of recent research has 
shown that various jobs differ markedly in their visual re- 
quirements or demands, and that employees or applicants 
differ markedly in their patterns of visual skills. These find- 
ings serve to emphasize the importance of determining what 
visual skills are required for successful performance on each 
job or family of jobs that are similar in their visual require- 
ments, and the matching of visual skills possessed by appli- 
cants or employees with the visual demands of the jobs at 
which they are working or are to be placed. 

Fortunately, visual skills, unlike many other character- 
istics of applicants that can be measured with personnel 
tests, are readily changeable by ophthalmic service in the 
vast majority of cases. Thus, many employees or applicants 
who are not visually adapted to certain types of work can 
be effectively rehabilitated, insofar as their vision is con- 
cerned, by professional attention that considers the visual 
demands made by the particular work to be done. 

The fact that a considerable proportion of employees on 
various types of jobs are in need of such professional atten- 
tion 1s attested by the results shown in Table I. These re- 
sults are taken from analyses of a random sample of six 
jobs that have been analyzed in the Occupational Research 
Center of Purdue University. The tabulated data show that. 
among these six jobs, the percentages of employees in need 
of professional eye attention vary from 40 to 60. For all 
six groups combined, it was found that 46 per cent of the 
employees were in need of such attention. 

TABLE ] 
DATA ON NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES 
ON SIX JoBs WHO ARE Nor VISUALLY 
ADAPTED TO THEIR WorK 


Percentage of 
Number of Employees 


Employees in Need of 

in Need of Professional] 
Number of Professional! Eye 

Job Employees Attention Attention 
Card punch operators * 97 39 40 
Weavers 1l4 46 40 
Embossing machine operators 100 54 54 
Sewing machine operators 90 35 39 
Reamers . 42 40 
Hosiery loopers —. 70 60 
. 623 286 46 


The findings on these six jobs are very similar to findings 
obtained on a vast majority of nearly 1,000 jobs that have 
been analyzed at the Purdue University Occupational Re- 
search Center. Thousands of employees are working at their 
jobs under a visual handicap of which the employees them- 
selves are more often than not unaware. Visual changes 
that have occurred with increasing age, or for certain other 
reasons, have often been gradual. The visual handicaps that 
have resulted did not occur overnight. Because of the grad- 
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ual nature of these visual changes, the employees are often 
unable to identify the real causes of their lagging produc- 
tion Or poor quality of work. This is particularly true, be- 
cause the visual changes that are harmful to production 
often have no counterpart in feelings of discomfort by the 
employee. 

Varying visual demands occur in some measure among 
nearly all types of jobs, but there is a particularly striking 
set of differences between the requirements of jobs _ that 
primarily involve near point work and those that, perhaps 
less accurately, may be called distance jobs. These facts are 
brought out by the findings summarized in Table Il, also 
taken from data analyzed in the Occupational Research 
Center. 

TABLE I] 

PERCENTAGES OF JOBS ON WHICH VARIOUS VISUAL 
SKILL MEASUREMENTS OBTAINED WITH THE 
ORTHO-RATER WERE FOUND RELATED 
TO JoB SUCCESS 


Random Jobs Invtolv- Jobs 

Sample of ing Primarily Involving 

Industria! Near Point Primarily 

Work Distance Work 

Visual skil) N — 400 N — 59 N — 74 
Binocular distance acuity 87 56 100 
Distance acuity of worse eve Kk) 61 99 
Depth perception 29 27 55 
Coior discrimination 69 61 81 
Binocular near acuity 95 100 89 
Near acuity of worse eve 88 97 88 
Distance, right hyperphoria 60 54 76 
Distance, left hyperphoria 54 68 77 
Distance, exophoria 66 64 74 
Distance, esophoria 57 69 70 
Near, right hyperphoria 67 51 77 
Near, left hyperphoria 45 49 73 
Near, exophoria __ 62 64 73 
Near, esophoria 51 49 65 


It will be noted in Table II that on 100 per cent of the 
near point jobs, a positive relationship was found between 
near point binocular acuity test scores and some measure of 
job success, whereas in only 56 per cent of the near point 
jobs was a relationship found between binocular distance 
acuity test scores and job success. Among the distance jobs, 
a relationship was found between job success and distance 
binocular visual acuity in 100 per cent of the jobs. It will 
also be noted, however, that 89 per cent of these distance 
jobs also showed a relationship between near point binoc- 
ular acuity test scores and job success. These findings 
strongly suggest that so-called distance jobs are, in general, 


DO NOT MEET MINIMUN 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


MEET ONLY MINIMUN 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


MEET ALSO OPTIMUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


60¢ 70¢ 804 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Fig. 1——Average hourly carnings of electric solderers who meet and 
who do not meet visual requirements for the job. 
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@ Such is the impressive increase in the use of Becco Hydrogen 
Peroxide over the years. There are reasons for this growth, of course! 
Outstanding among them are: 


@ Becco Hydrogen Peroxide meets the specific requirements 
of industry. 


@ Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is quickly and easily pumped to 
the point of use from your storage tanks. 


@ Becco research has been largely devoted to the improvement 
of bleaching in the textile industry. 


BECCO’S engineers and chemists are prepared to assist you with 
your bleaching problems—-how you may be able to obtain finest 
results under specific conditions of your operations. Write today! 


SALES CORPORATION 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicage Chariotte 
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more dependent upon near visual acuity than near jobs are 
dependent upon distance visual acuity. This serves to em- 
phasize the general importance of the near point problem 
in industry—not only for employees on definitely near 
point jobs but also—and in only slightly lesser degree—for 
employees on jobs which are not ordinarily considered to re- 
quire near point vision. 


DO NOT MEET MIN!| MUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


MEET ONLY MIN!IMUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 
MEET ALSO OPTIMUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


10 5 20 
PERCENTAGE OF WORK REJECTED 


Fig. 2—Ouality of work of electric solderers who meet and who do 


not meet visual requirements for the job. 


Adequate care for the vision of industrial employees ts 
not only a matter of considerable importance to manage- 
ment. Such care is just as important to the employees who 
make their living from the results of their work. Where 
data are available on the actual production of employees 
who have been found to be in need of professional eye 
attention, the results almost invariably show this group to 
be lower in production or poorer in quality of work than 
employees not so handicapped. A typical set of results of 
this type is shown in Figures | and 2. These figures are 
based on a group of 76 experienced electric solderers who 
are paid on a wage incentive plan so that their actual earn- 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED 
FOR 


Syuthetios7 


Now that synthetics are becoming increas- 
ingly available, it’s time to check up on your 
facilities for handling them. 

For improved blend identification, you'll find 
the equipment manufactured and sold by 
Frank F. Fuller offers the lowest-cost, most up- 
to-date and most versatile method of applying 
fugitive tints, This is proved by the already 
widespread use of Fuller installations by fore- 
most textile manufacturers throughout New 
England and the South. 

In your own production, Fuller equipment 
will bring many new, important advantages to 
the processing of synthetic fibres. Write for 
complete information. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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ings are determined by their production, Figure 1 shows 
that employees whose vision is entirely satisfactory for the 
job were earning an average of $.87 per hour, whereas those 
who do not meet the minimum visual requirements were 
earning on the average only $.70 per hour. The visually 
handicapped employees were thus earning only 80 per cent 
as much as the employees who were visually adapted to the 
job. The professional attention needed by the former group 
would be an investment that would not only immediately 
pay for itself but would net the employee a profit of well 
over $300 at the end of a year. 

Figure 2 shows that the visually handicapped employees 
were also poorer than the employees not so handicapped 
in the quality of work done. Almost 20 per cent of the 
work done by the former group was rejected at the time of 
inspection, whereas only ten per cent of the work done by 
the latter group was rejected. In other words, the em- 
ployees working under a visual handicap were turning in 
almost twice as much work that did not pass inspection as 
the employees in the group whose vision was adequate for 


the job. 


ACUITY, WORSE EYE, Far ACuUITY, BOTH EYES, NEAR 


a 
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< = 
a 
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Fig. 3—Relationships between age and four visual skills among 


industrial employees. 


Many of the employees among such groups are working 
under a visual handicap that has occurred as a natural and 
normal concomitant of increasing age. A number of changes 
in vision that occur with age are well known to professional 
men, but often neither employers nor employees are aware 
of these changes. Nor are they aware of the fact that such 
changes can and do occur in persons who are quite normal 
and in good health. Figure 3 shows relationships between 
four visual skill tests and age. Each curve is based on a 
large group of employees, the exact number being stated 
on the respective curve. It will be noted that the curves for 
distance acuity (worse eye), binocular near acuity, and color 
vision begin to drop almost immediately after the age of 
20, and continue to show a rather continuous drop until the 
highest age levels plotted are reached. Depth perception 
scores show an average increase from ages 20 to 35, and 
then decrease steadily until age 55 is reached. Such changes 
as these emphasize the importance of periodically checking 
the vision of employees so that those who, with increasing 
age or for other reasons, are developing some sort of visual 
handicap for their particular work can be identified and 
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It’s socks like these that have given 
Interwoven its reputation for keeping 
out front in the men’s fashion race... 
have made Interwoven the world’s 
; largest manufacturer of men’s socks. 

Since “socks appeal” comes largely 
from color, Sandoz is proud to be 
among those suppliers whom Inter- 
woven designers can count upon in 


| creating sales-attracting designs. 
Sandoz dyestuffs —in addition to pro- 
| viding the perfect dyeing qualities that 


a mass producer like Interwoven must 


| SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
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have —stand up under service, joining 
with top-quality yarn and artful con- 
struction to give the customer the 
longest possible satisfactory wear. 
Sandoz products widely used for 
half hose are fast-to-washing Azoform 
and Viscoform colors for cotton and 
rayon, and the Xylene Milling and 
Sulfonine colors for wool and 
nylon. A typical Sandoz specialty is 
Thiotan RS used with selected dye- 
stuffs for producing white wool and 
nylon effects in mixed hose or for 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


SANDOZ Whe achievement We march 


BY INTERWOVEN 


obtaining more solid results on wool- 
cotton blends. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals ...for both 
natural and synthetic fibres ... be 
guided by the successful “color 
achievements” you have been seeing 
in these Sandoz advertisements. 
Sandoz application laboratories are lo- 
cated in New York, Boston, Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Toronto, 
where stocks are carried. Branches 
in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
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ROLLER BEARING 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


+. . insure continuous operation 
and reduce your costs. The standard 
Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 
with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
ing satisfactory service for seven years. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


MUI 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


of: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL O1L PUMPS 
HYORAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES - ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES 
a AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
A 


Southern Representative Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg . Greenville, $ C 
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brought to the attention of a professional man for the indi- 
cated visual rehabilitation. 

The preceding dicussion of vision for the job is based 
upon a method of setting visual standards for different jobs 
that has been developed over a period of years by the staff 
in industrial psychology at Purdue University and the scien- 
tific bureau of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. The results 
of this work show, among other things, that various visual 
skills are not markedly related to each other, i. e., a person 
who is well above average in one visual skill may be only 
average, or even below average, in another. A low amount 
of relationship among visual skills is found in almost any 
pair of visual skills that might be mentioned. It is well 
illustrated by a tabulation of the relationship between dis- 
stance and near-visual acuity shown in Table III. The data 
comprising this table show that persons who are very high 
in distance visual acuity may be anywhere from high to low 
in near visual acuity; and that, conversely, persons who are 
well above average in near visual acuity are spread over al- 
most the entire distribution in distance visual acuity. The 
data also show that an appreciable number of people who 
ate toward the bottom of the distribution in either near or 
far acuity are correspondingly high in acuity at the other 
distance. Plots of the interrelationship between other visual 
skills show similarly low relationships. 


TABLE III 


SCATTERGRAM SHOWING THE Low RELATION BE- 
TWEEN BINOCULAR VISUAL AcCUITY AT DISTANCE 
(26 FEET) AND NEAR (13 INCHES) FOR 581 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES SELECTED AT RAN- 
DOM. BOTH TESTS WERE GIVEN IN 
THE ORTHO-RATER. r—.48 


Near 
Binocular 
Visual Distance Binocular Visual Acuity 
Acuity 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 a 10 = (ill i2 - 13 14 
15 1 

14 l 

13 1 ] l 4 8 4 3 
12 2 | 2 2 2 10 wo @ 12 

10 2 6 2 4 2 6 31 13 13 3 1 

3 3 2 l 4 i9 40 7 

8 2 7 2 6 2.2 1 

7 ] 2 5 6 12 8 iM 12 6 5 

6 | l 1 | 2 3 4 3 2 1 1 

5 1 l | 3 2 2 2 2 

4 | 2 4 4 2 | 2 

3 2 1 l 

2 l 


When confronted with such low interrelationships among 
visual skills as the one illustrated in Table III, it is clear 
that a high (or a low) score on one visual skill is no assur- 
ance that the person tested will be equally high (or low) 
on the other. Thus, an arbitrary standard on one visual skill 
will not assure the selection or identification of persons who 
have a satisfactory level of other visual skills. If only one 
of two specific visual skills is related to success on any 
given job, it follows that identification of persons who score 
at a high level on the visual skill not related to job success 
will not assure a satisfactory level of ability on the skill that 
is related to job success. 

Many investigations conducted with employees on var- 
ious jobs substantiate the soundness of this conclusion. The 
results of one such investigation are shown in Figures 4 
and 5.1 Figure 4 shows the percentage of A operators (those 
above average in production) plotted against distance visual 
acuity. The curve is based upon 225 radio tube assemblers. 
There is no noticeable relationship—either positive or neg- 
ative— between distance visual acuity and success on this 
job. Selection of employees from among applicants who 
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have the keenest distance visual acuity would not in any 
way assure a better level of visual adaptability to this job. 


DISTANCE ACUITY SCORE, BOTH EYES 

Fig. 4—Relation between distance visual acuity scores and produc- 

tion of radio tube assemblers. N 225 
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Fig. 5—Relation between near visual acuity scores and production 
of radio tube assemblers. N — 225. 


Figure 5 shows the relationship between percentage of 
A operators on this job of radio tube assembly and scores 
on a near visual acuity test. It will be noted that in the case 
of this visual skill test that the relationship between test 
scores and job success is very marked. Ninety per cent of 
the employees making scores of 13 on this test were above 
the departmental average in production, whereas only 22 
per cent of those making a score of only eight were above 
the departmental average. 

The results of many investigations such as those discussed 
have formed the basis of the fact finding system of the 
Bausch and Lomb Industrial Vision Service. This system 
provides for actual determination of what level of each of 
several visual skills is required for each job or family of 
visually similar jobs. The results of each .visual job analysis 
are crystallized in the form of a visual skill profie for the 
job in question. Typical profiles of this sort for two jobs 
are illustarted in Figures 6 and 7. In each case, the analysis 
showed that the better operators on the job did not fre- 
quently score in the shaded areas. In Figure 6, dealing with 
gear cutters, it will be noted that ten of the 12 visual skill 
tests are related to job success (as shown by the fact that a 
shaded area appears opposite ten of the 12 visual skill 
tests). Two of the visual skills, namely, depth perception 
and color discrimination, were not found related to success 
on this job. Figure 7, which deals with hosiery loopers, 
shows a quite different pattern of visual skills to be neces- 
sary for successful performance on this job. None of the 
distance tests was found related to job success, and a some- 
what higher score on certain of the near tests was found to 
be required than had been found for the job of gear cutting; 
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similar visual skill profiles have been constructed at the 
Purdue Occupational Research Center from quantitative 
analyses of test scores and measurements of job success for 
nearly 1,000 different jobs. While the resulting profiles 
fall into certain groups or patterns, depending upon the 
visual demands of the work, rather marked differences in 
the profiles sometimes occur even among jobs that are ap- 
parently similar in visual demands. 
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Fig. 6—Visual skill profile for the job of gear cutting. The better 
operators do not fall in the shaded areas. 
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Fig. 7—Visual skill profile for the job of hosiery looping. The 
better operators de not fall in the shaded areas. 

Visual skill profiles constructed in this manner serve two 
basic purposes in the plants for which they have been de- 
rived. First, they permit the visual test or examination 
given at the time of employment to serve effectively in 
identifying the applicants who do and those who do not 
possess the particular type of vision that is required by the 
job or jobs to be filled. When this procedure is followed, 
an arbitrary requirement of “good vision” as shown by one 
or two specific tests is no longer a part of employment pro- 
cedure. Specifically, the frequent practice of requiring 
20/20 vision in all applicants who are being considered for 
jobs that require “good eyes’’ has no place in the fact find- 
ing method of setting visual standards described above. A 
corrolary of this change in method 1s that many applicants 
previously denied certain types of employment because they 
could not pass the arbitrary vision tests may frequently be 
placed on the very jobs which they formerly have been de- 
nied. Such placement works to the advnatage of both the 
company and the employee placed. Also, applicants whose 
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vision is not adapted to the job they seek are advised to ob- 
tain professional attention for visual rehabilitation before 
being placed upon the job. Such advice is given to appli- 
cants whose vision is not adapted to the job sought even 
though they could pass quite satisfactorily some arbitrary 
test that previousl) had been used. A visual program of this 
type therefore effectively increases the employable labor 
market of any given plant and also increases the opportunity 
for the ophthalmic professions to render a service of in- 
creased value both to management and to employees in their 
locality. 

A second basic purpose served by a vision program which 
is based on a factual determination of visual skills required 
by the various jobs is served by using the program to identi- 
fy which present employees are in need of professional 
ophthalmic attention for visual rehabilitation. As pointed 
out earlier in this paper, from 40 to 60 per cent of present 
industrial employees are not visually adapted to their par- 
ticular jobs as well as they should be for best job perform- 
ance. Several reasons for these visual inadaptations may 
exist, e. g., visual changes that normally occur with increas- 
ing age. Another—and by no means infrequent reason—is 
that without a sound vision program in operation at the 
time of original employment, a considerable number of new 
employees, even young new employees, who are not visually 
adapted to the work at the time of employment will be hired 
and placed on the job. Employees who, for any of these 
reasons, are working under a visual handicap are in need of 
professional ophthalmic attention. The vision program de- 
scribed identifies these men or women. Steps may then be 
taken by management to secure for them the necessary and 
indicated professional attention. 

Several investigations have shown that when such profes- 
sional attention is made available to employees, the results 
in terms of increased production far more than repay the 
investment. Kephart? summarizes the effect of professional 
eye care on the production of a group of 21 glass cutters. 
This job involved weighing the pieces of cut glass on a scale 
and recutting until the pieces fall within a 4+- — 2 gram 
tolerance. The results showed that a group of eight em- 
ployees who received professional eye care following the 
installation of the vision testing program showed an average 
increase of ten cents per hour more than the increase in earn- 
ings of the employees who did not receive eye care. On the 
basis of a 40-hour week and 50-week year, the professional 
eye care would therefore return a bonus of $200 per year 
to the employees who had received it. 

Wirt® has published similar results obtained with a group 
of 74 electric solderers. The pattern of visual skills asso- 
ciated with successful performance on this job was first de- 
termined by the method previously described. Following 
the installation of the vision program, reconversion from 
war production to civilian production resulted in some de- 
crease in earnings for nearly all operators. However, those 
who did not have eye care lost on the average nearly eight 
dollars per month, while those who did receive eye care in- 
creased slightly even when the general departmental average 
was decreasing. 

Another study reported by Kephart* shows similar re- 
sults for a group of 45 hosiery pairers. At the end of the 
year which followed the initial testing, the employees who 
had obtained professional eye care were earning, on the 
average, 14.5 cents per hour more than the employees who 
had not received professional attention. 

These investigations clearly (Continued on Page 57) 
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When labor costs are at an all-time high— 
and when retailers and the buying public 
are clamoring for lower prices, what is the 
answer? Patented Hunt Spreaders offer one 
solution—modernize looms and speed up 
cloth production in the weave room at little 
more than maintenance cost. Looms take on 
new life and added years of high speed 
operation when Hunt Spreaders are added. 


Get High - Speed Production 
From Your Old Looms 


Want prompt action? Telephone and tell 
us how many looms YOU want modernized. 
We'll give you facts and figures—and our 
crews of skilled erectors work much faster 
than you’d think. With the low cost of a 
Hunt Spreader installation, give yourself 
NEW LOOM PRODUCTION! 
Your copy of our new catalog is ready. 


Write today, and it will come to you by 
return mail. 


‘MOUNT AIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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FEW weeks ago you completed your college course and 
very soon will be going out into industry. It gives me 
pleasure to see you choose the same field that I did 35 years 
ago. The fact that you have chosen to go into the field of 
textiles demonstrates to me that you have faith in this indus- 
try, and also at least in your eyes I must appear successful. 
For a son to regard his dad as successful gives the father a 
feeling of pride that nothing else does. In fact it takes me 
back to the day when I helped you make your first kite. You 
regarded me as quite a craftsman then. Also, it reminds me 
of the days when I was teaching you to kick a football, and 
helped you land your first bass. Then you regarded me 
fully “All-American,” and a fisherman of the first rank. 
Now you are going out on your own. Decisions from 
here on are going to be yours. Of course, there will always 
be more experienced and wiser men to whom you may go 
for advice and counsel, but in the end you have to make 
your own decisions. Once the decision is made you must 
see it through with patience and unrelenting effort on your 
part. It will not always be easy to stand with your decisions. 
Often it will take courage and you may find yourself stand- 
ing alone. At other times you will find that you have 
decided unwisely. In that case remember, the only disgrace 
is to sold stubbornly to a course that you know is wrong. It 
is not the prerogative of women alone to change their 
minds, but men of wisdom often do so. As you climb the 
ladder of success, you will be more and more dependent on 
the help of others. May I give you something that has long 
been a guide for me? A guide so firmly fixed in my mind 
that it has become almost a prayer—in fact I call it “The 
Executive's Prayer: God make me aggressive enough to 
face any situation and at the same time humble enough to 
realize the value of advice and counsel from my associates. 


Remember, son, you alone cannot accomplish much in the 
short span of a lifetime, but with the help and co-operation 
of others, you and they can be a powerful force that can 
accomplish much. As a member of the football team you 
learned the value of team play. The same is true in a textile 
plant. The president of the company, along with his board 
of directors, sets the policy and fixes the schedule. The 
manager, or perhaps the superintendent, calls the plays just 
as you did as a quarterback. From now on your opposition 
will not be just an 11-man squad, but will be a more tricky 
adversary made up of a line recruited from the State of 
Competition, with Cost and Efficiency at the ends; in the 
backfield are Waste, Safety, Quality and Maintenance; the 
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One of the Southern textile industry’s outstanding operating executives 
wrote the message which appears on this page. It is in the form of a 
letter to an imaginary son.—Eds. 


referee is Public Opinion. It takes a smart strategy board, 
and quarterbacking of no mean ability, to compete with 
that kind of opposition. Yes, son, and an awful lot of 
downfield blocking—an awful lot. In this game there are 
no time out or rest periods. It is a game played for keeps. 

It will be a good many years and there will be many hard 
jolts before you are qualified to call the signals. As a matter 
of fact, for the first year or two you will be lucky to be 
much more than the water boy. Keep in mind that the 
company you have chosen to work with has an experienced 
team. It has been successful for many years. It is made up 
of men of ability and experience. Watch and learn from 
those men. You will find them helpful and considerate, and 
when the day finally comes for you to call the signals, be 
sure you have learned well from those more experienced 
men the plays and the trickiness of the opponents. 

Son, if you feel that your education is complete when 
you are awarded your degree, you are greatly mistaken. You 
will then be prepared only to begin learning. From now on 
your textbooks will not be made up of printed pages, but 
of people, machines, customs, methods and human emo- 
tions. Only the machines will be blue printed—the rest, 
only ‘contact with them, from day to day, will give you 
insight and understanding. As you grow older your sense 
of values will change, block letters and honorary fraternity 
keys will no longer be important. From here on out your 
value is going to be judged by your knowledge of the 
problem at hand, and your ability to do something about it. 
As a child you used to like to play Follow-the-Leader. Now 
you are going to play that same game, except that it will be 
sometime before it comes your turn to be the leader! Be 
sure when your turn comes that you have learned well how 
to lead, and remember, to be a leader you must have follow- 
ers. Remember this. No amount of title will give you the 
necessary experience that will win the confidence of the 
workers. 

Your immediate problem is to gain the necessary knowl- 
edge and experience to become a foreman. Only Time and 
Doing will give you these. Today's industry is no place for 
mental softies. Neither is it a place for yesterday's loud, 
physical giants or domineering, self-assertive personalities. 
Instead today’s foreman must be men that can and will 
create good-will and inspire loyalty within the ranks of the 
workmen. To perform well the duties of a foreman, you 
will have to acquire the knowledge of the capacity of ma- 
chines, and how to keep them running. You must have the 
ability and knowledge which will enable you to instruct 
men how to use these machines. You must know how to 
keep track and stay within the boundaries of your depart- 
mental costs, and you must understand the capacity and 
temperament of the men whom you lead. 


Son, you are finishing school at a very inopportune time. 
Unfortunately you have not learned how to ask for a job. 
You and your fellow students have not had to ask; it is you 
who have been asked for, almost begged for by industry. I 
am afraid this situation has given you and your fellow 
students a false sense of importance. The salary you are 
going to be paid is all out of proportion to your knowledge 
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Controls 


This graph illustrates the effect of various con- 
centrations of Calgon in inhibiting steel cor- 
rosion. 

This property of Calgon is extremely 1m- 
portant in the textile industry, where iron picked 
up from corroded pipe lines may cause consider- 
able trouble in processing. 

Threshold Treatment with Calgon inhibits 
corrosion, and also prevents precipitation of 
dissolved iron. This means less danger of iron 
stains on fabrics and greater efficiency of the 
peroxide bleach. Colors will be brighter, par- 
ticularly in wool dyeing. Cotton material pro- 
cessed for rubberizing will also benefit from the 
reduced iron content of the water. 

Calgon in the textile industry saves far more 
than its cost by reducing the rehandling of 
goods, cutting the proportion of seconds, and, 
in some processes, reducing the amount of 
chemical required. 

Our bulletin “Calgon Data for the Textile 
Chemist” contains full information concerning 
Threshold Treatment and other textile uses of 


Calgon. We will be glad to send you a copy. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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and ability. Take it from me, son, the industry is not 
holding its breath or simply marking time until June for 
you boys to solve all their problems. I would much rather 
you were coming into the industry as it was in 1930 or 
1939; then you would have known just what having a job 
meant. In those days you would have been pushed by others 
to show your ability, and unless you made an effort to get 
and hold a job, you would have been one of those that fell 
along the wayside. You were most too young to notice or 
remember then, and besides you have no choice in the 
matter, but don’t be misled or blinded by your own impor- 
tance based on a temporary condition. 

The industry that you have chosen to enter is an old one, 
in fact I claim it is the oldest. When Eve, in the Garden 
of Eden, hid her nakedness with an arrangement of fig 
leaves an industry was born. As long as we have extreme 
weather, and as long as society refuses to accept nudism we 
will continue to have a textile industry, whether the fibers 
used are natural or synthetic. In the year of 1857 in New 
York, a Mr. Demering paid this glowing tribute to cotton: 

Great and incalculable is the wondrous power of Cotton! It earns 
the poor man's bread and fills the rich man’s pocket. It covers 
a new-born infancy and forms or garments for the grave. We toil 
for it by day, and lay ourselves down by night, while it refreshes 
and warms our hearts to the opening prayer of morning. The hopes 
and fears of millions, born and unborn, cluster around those un- 
sightly cotton bales. It permeates through every department of 
civilized, and it may be uncivilized life. It invents cotton gins and 
spinning jennies, and lifts inventive genius to immortality. It 
quickens slow moving industry and sharpens hungry avarice. It 
enlarges the boundaries of science and adorns art. It fills the im- 
agination of poets and divines, and constructs cunning platforms for 
statesmen and politicians. It institutes oligarcies, and perpetuates 
them, while it binds up with its tough fiber the democratic heart, 


Fieldcrest Mills 


NOTHER example of how an industrial organization 

can make living more pleasant for its employees is the 

Fieldcrest Cafeteria, which this spring began providing well 

prepared meals at reasonable cost to workers in the Spray, 

N. C., plants of Fieldcrest Mills, a division of Marshall 
Field & Co., Inc. 

Staffed by nine persons, the cafeteria is open for noon 


and shields it from destruction. It freights the ships of commerce, 
and sends a missionary to every clime, and in the hour of danger 
barricades our cities, and nobly protects us from pillage and booty. 


Wonderful! most wonderful! is the power of cotton! the universe 
is but a cotton mill, elaborating the necessities of men. 

In 1857 they did not have today’s synthetics, but even 
more so today the textile industry is an industry that is 
making for “‘better living.”’ Keep in mind this, that all 
useful work is directed toward the development of physical 
or cultural and spiritual welfare of mankind. In the final 
analysis this is the only reason for work and effort, and 
unless work and effort are so directed towards that end it 
is useless. 

Finally, son, don’t take yourself too seriously. Any indi- 
vidual is very small in comparison to this old world. When 
you begin to feel how important you are, and how mighty 
your decisions, you are headed for a cruel fall. Better drive 
to the mountains and feel their majestic silence and observe 
how little time or man has changed them, or go to the sea- 
shore and observe how inevitable is the tide in spite of all 
the efforts of man. You must develop a spirit of tolerance. 
Remember, ‘The responsibility of tolerance rests with the 
one with the greater power of knowledge and understand- 
ing.’ Also, son, remember ‘‘those that you pass on your way 
up are the same people you will meet on your way down.” 

In conclusion, I can give you no better code than these 
words taken from the Book of Micah, “He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good: and what the Lord doth require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

Lovingly, 
Dap. 


New Cafeteria 


and evening meals and serves approximately 300 persons 
each hour. It is located in a remodeled building across the 
street from the mills’ general offices. Seating capacity 1s 
148. Details of operation are handled by the Slater System, 
a large organization which specializes in industrial plant 
feeding. The accompanying photographs were taken during 
opening day last May. 


A part of the Fieldcrest cafeteria table section is shown above, with some 
of the stainless steel kitchen equipment in background. 
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A line at the serving counter May 5, opening day for the Fieldcrest 
Mills cafeteria at Spray, N. C. 
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$24,000,000 EACH MONTH 


NCLE SAM still is one of the best textile and apparel 
products customers in the world, Manufacturers and 
dealers, who shared in $9 billion worth of government con- 
tracts for such products let during the past ten years, still 
are doing business with this No. 1 customer at the rate of 
more than $24,000,000 a month. The end of the war, of 
course, marked a sharp reduction in government contracts 
for many items, but the nation’s reconversion and aid pro- 
grams at home and abroad still make necessary huge pur- 
chases, some $350,000,000 worth of textile and apparel 
products having been contracted for during the period be- 
tween December, 1945, and March, 1947. 

This is shown in records of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, administrative agency for the Walsh-Healey Con- 
tracts Act, which applies to government contracts let for the 
manufacture of furnishing of materials, supplies, articles 
ind equipment in any amount over $10,000 in value. Ac- 
cording to the tabulation, more than $125 billion worth of 
contracts of all types have been let since 1936, when the 
basic wage, hour, safety and health standards, and restric- 
tions on child labor and convict labor provided by the act 
became effective. 


Sets Safety, Health Standards 


The Public Contracts Act is the only Federal statute 
which fixes safety and health standards for manufacturing 
industries, requiring that goods supplied on a government 
contract be manufactured or furnished under safe and sani- 
tary working conditions. Compliance with the safety and 
health standards of the state in which the work is done is 
prima. facie evidence that employers are complying with 
these provisions of the Public Contracts Act. 


In line with the purpose of the act-——to insure, that prod- 
ucts made and supplied the government are manufactured 
and handled by workers under basic labor safeguards—the 
act is specific about who may obtain contracts. Thus, it is 
required that every contractor be a manufacturer of or a 
regular dealer in the materials or supplies to be furnished. 
While the act does not prohibit a contractor from obtain- 
ing his raw material from others in accordance with the 
regular practice in the industry, responsibility for strict ad- 
herence to the provisions of the act is definitely placed upon 
the holder of the contract. The act also permits contractors 
to meet contracts out of stock on hand or manufactured be- 
fore the contract was awarded, the provisions of the act not 
being applicable retroactively to work performed before 
award of a contract. However, any further processing, pack- 
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Huge Volume Continues 
In Federal Contracts For 
Textile Products 


ing or shipping of goods on hand after the date of award 
of the contract must be performed in accordance with the 
act's provisions. Where contracts are filled in installments, 
the provisions of the act apply until the full contract is satis- 
hed. 

Although compliance with the provisions of the Public 
Contracts Act is not regarded as difficult, many contractors 
nevertheless have been found to be in violation, either 
through inadvertence or design. Regardless of the reason, 
however, employers in violation who fail to pay the wages 
due under the act are liable to the government for liquidat- 
ed damages in the amount of the unpaid wages. Violations 
of the restrictions on employment of minors—boys under 
16 and girls under 18 years of age—or convict laborers, re- 
sult in government assessments against offending employers 
at the rate of $10 per day for each minor or convict laborer 
knowingly employed in the fulfillment of contracts. 

Payments to the government so made by contractors 
found in violation of the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the Public Contracts Act represented a significant 
part of the more than $13,000,000 in back wages returned 
by employers under both this act and the Wage and Hour 
Law during the 1946 fiscal year. In addition, violation of 
the child labor provisions of the Public Contracts Act cost 
436 contractors more than $550,000 in assessments or dam- 
ages. 


Violators Face Blacklisting 


The most severe penalty possible, however, comes from 
the act’s requirement that any contractor who is found to 
have violated the act becomes ineligible to receive govern- 
ment contracts for a three-year period. Under provisions of 
the act, this blacklisting is automatic and may be waived or 
lifted only by direct action of the Secretary of Labor. Near- 
ly all workers covered under the Public Contracts Act also 
are under the broader coverage provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law, which applies to employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce. However, there is no single minimum wage under 
the Public Contracts Act, as there is under the Wage and 
Hour Law, which provides a 40-cents-an-hour minimum. 
Instead, the Public Contracts Act requires the payment of 
not less than the minimum wages determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages for per- 
sons employed in specific industries. To date, 42 such wage 
determinations have been issued—-13 of them, the highest 
of which is 671/, cents per hour, applicable to products in 
the textile and apparel products group. 

Unless his employer's records show segregation of work, 
an employee who works for any part of a day in a given 
work-week on a government contract must be paid at least 
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“BECAUSE THE CIRCLE-D ‘FLOATS’ 


Wuen TRAVELER LIFE is lengthened 
from days to weeks, and your yarn 
yardage is increased at the same 
time— production costs are bound 
to go down. And down is where 
they must go for profitable opera- 
tion in the face of increasing com- 
petition. 

The Victor Circle-D, a distinctly 
different traveler, “floats” around 
the spinning ring with contact at 
only one point. This “floating” ac- 
tion reduces friction and heat, so 
that Circle-D Travelers last much 
longer than ordinary travelers. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
St... ... Tel. Dexter 0737 
358-364 West Main Ave. ...... Tel. 247 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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your production costs sink” 


What's more, the Circle-D per- 
mits a substantial step-up in 
spindle speeds with no perceptible 
increase in ends down—thus in- 
creasing the doffs per day. Also, 
the quality of the yarn is improved, 
since the flatter curve distributes 
the wear, prevents sharp grooving 
and consequent abrasion of the 
yarn. The result is more yards of 
a better yarn. 


The Circle-D, made only by 
Victor, is recommended especially 
for fine combed and special yarns. 
A Victor Service Engineer will be 


glad to help you cut costs in your 
mill with Circle-D Travelers, or help 
you select the right traveler for any 
fiber, any blend you may be run- 
ning. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office for prompt 
service. 
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the applicable minimum wage under the Public Contracts 
Act for all hours worked by him in that week. Where there 
is a record of segregation, the applicable minimum wage 
under the contract need not be paid for hours spent on non- 
government contract work. By the same reasoning, where 
there is no segregation of records of work performed under 
two or more different minimum wage determinations, the 
employee must be paid the highest rate for the whole week. 


Overtime Payment Provided 


Like the Wage and Hour Law, the Public Contracts Act 
establishes basic straight-time working hours. However, 
while the Wage and Hour Law provides that time and one- 
half pay must begin after 40 hours of work in a week, the 
Public Contracts Act requires time and one-half pay for 
work after eight hours in any one day, or after 40 hours in 
any one week, whichever will net the worker more. This 
may give the worker a greater return under the Public Con- 
tracts Act, depending on his hours of work. For instance, 
the worker who has a work-week of four ten-hour days 


would not receive any overtime pay under the Wage and 
Hour Law, but he would be entitled to overtime pay for 
two hours each day under the Public Contracts Act. 

Just as the unsegregated worker who performs work for 
any part of a day on a contract subject to the act must be 
paid the applicable Public Contracts Act minimum wage 
rate for that full day, so must such a worker be paid in ac- 
cordance with the Public Contracts Act overtime principle 
for any overtime work during that full week. The Public 
Contracts Act does not apply to certain types of employees. 
In general, office, custodial and maintenance employees, and 
those employed in bona fide executive, administrative, or 
professional capacities are not covered. 

Responsibility for making a correct classification of an 
employee is assumed by the employer. In no event may an 
employee be classified as an executive, administrative, or 
professional employee solely on the basis of his salary. Em- 
ployers in doubt about any points of application of the act 
are advised to consult the nearest regional office of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts divisions. 


Records Win Recognition 


INCE the first day it occurred to someone that it would 

be a good idea to keep empty pop bottles from rolling 

around loose on a spinning room or weave shed floor, the 
textile industry has worked hard at accident prevention. 

Particularly active in textile safety promotion are Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston, Mass., which presents its 
blue and white accident prevention flag to mills with out- 
standing records, and the National Safety Council's textile 
division, which grants the Distinguished Service to Safety 
Award. 

Two divisions of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. and Orr Mills at Ander- 
son, S. C., are recent recipients of the Liberty Mutual flag. 
Rock Hill was honored for a 79 per cent reduction in lost- 
time accidents from Jan. 1, 1945, to April 1, 1947. Orr 
Mills ran up a record of 1,028,230 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident from Aug. 23, 1946, to March 8, 1947. 

So far this year 13 plants of Burlington Mills Corp. have 
received the blue and white banner for arriving at a million 
man-hours of continuous accident-free operation. Most re- 


cent Burlington plants to be honored are Newton (N. C.) 
Rayon Mills, Inc., and the firm’s Piedmont Heights Division 
at Burlington, N. C. 

What is believed to be a national record of safety was 
recognized recently at Great Falls, S. C., when employees 
of the cloth room of Plant 2 of the Republic Cotton Mills, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., were honored for 19 years of no dis- 
abling accidents. During the 19 years, not a single person 
in the cloth room of the plant has lost an hour for a dis- 
abling accident and no disabled compensation has been paid 
by the mill officials or insurance companies. 

Employees of Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan and Startex 
Mills are carrying on an intensified movement to reduce 
lost-time accidents to a minimum. Walter S$. Montgomery, 
president of the Spartanburg, S. C., mills, has offered a 
trophy to the plant whose employees finish 1947 with the 
lowest number of lost-time accidents. At the end of the 
first quarter Startex, with a perfect accident-free record, was 
in first place. Beaumont was second at the end of the first 
quarter and Spartan third. - 
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In the picture at right Ray 
Ketchmark, staff represen- 
tative of the National Safe- 
ty Council's textile section, 
presents the Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award to 
Samuel H. Swint, president 
of Graniteville (S. C.) Coe. 
At right, Rebert Ll. Barr. 
safety supervisor at the 
Painesville, Ohic, plant of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ac- 
cepts a similar award from 
Appellate Judge Lee E. 
Skell. 
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is becoming more generally available as 
Cyanamid’s channels of raw material 
supply continue to open up. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
AguasoL*® Sulphonated Castor Oils, No- 
Oporo.* Finishing Oils, Deceresor* OT 
Wetting Agents, Penetrants, Softeners, 
Finishes, Sizing Compounds, Paramu.** 
115 Water Repellent, and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals. 

For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 
tilled HO... Demineralizing 
Units. 


** Trade-mark * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Yes! Cyanamid sulphonated oils will help you cut right 
through one of your most pressing problems. For when 
you use Cyanamid sulphonated oils, you put increased 
efficiency and dependable performance to work cutting 
your costs by improving your processing. For the absolute 
uniformity and high quality of Cyanamid oils—made 
possible through large-scale production methods— 
eliminate costly guesswork and help achieve excellent 
results every time. 


Industrial AMERICAN 
Chemicals CYANAMID 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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By NORMAN M. AGNEW, Field Engineer, International Salt Co., Inc. 


ITH the substitution of Lixate brine made from rock 
W an for more expensive dry salt as an exhausting 
agent in dye baths, Cannon Mills has saved an important 
percentage of its annual salt bill, has reduced the cost of 
handling salt in Plant No. 6 at Concord, N. C., the com- 
pany s principal colored mill, and through the use of this 
brine has eliminated the possibility of spotty, uneven dyeing 
resulting from undissolved salt. In the past, when dry’salt 
was used at this plant, operators had to stir it into each, 
machine. Since there are ten package machines and eight 
piece dyeing machines in one building and 14 raw stock 
machines in another building, this meant 32 separate hand 
operations every time salt was added. 

This system of using dry salt also meant that each bag 
had to be handled several times at the plant. It had to be 
unloaded from the freight car, hauled to the storage place, 
unloaded there and stored. Then, when it was needed, it 
had to be reloaded, hauled to the machine, unloaded and 
When the company 
switched to saturated, self-filtered rock salt brine, all this 


dumped into the expansion tank. 


excess labor was eliminated. Now the entire process of salt 
handling, measurement and use in the plant is wholly auto- 
matic. Instead of hauling dry salt, the company pumps 
saturated brine directly to the machines. All that an oper- 
ator needs to do is turn a valve, which sends a predeter- 
mined and exact amount of brine into the dyebath. There 
is no possibility for error in the salt quantity added, no need 
for either work or guesswork throughout the entire opera- 
tion. There is no variation in the shade of the dyed mate- 
rial, because the formula can be followed exactly. 

In addition, since salt enters the bath as saturated brine, 
it is immediately and evenly dispersed; there is never any 
over-concentration of it in one place in the bath, as some- 
times happens when dry-salt is used in any plant, even 
under the most carefully supervised operations. Conse- 
quently there is never any spotting or streaking caused by 
too great a concentration of salt. And because Lixate brine 
is perfectly filtered, there is no spotting caused either by 
impure brine (when brine is used) or by the insoluble 
matter in dry salt (as sometimes happens when dry salt is 


added ). 


Principle of Lixate Operation 


Saturated, self-filtered brine used at the Cannon Mills 
plant is made in two large Lixate rock salt dissolvers de- 
signed and engineered by International Salt Co., Inc. Devel- 
oped by the company after years of research into the prin- 
ciples that govern salt dissolution, plus additional years of 
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experimentation and study in all types of plants and under 
all kinds of actual operating conditions, Lixator units may 
be made in any size to meet the requirements of any parti 
ular plant. Very often they are fitted into available plant 
space for maximum convenience and efficiency, and their 
design is adapted by company engineers to meet existing 
physical conditions in operating layout. No matter how they 
are adapted in specific instances, however, all Lixate opera- 
tion is based upon the simultaneous and exact application 
of various rules of chemistry and physics. 

Essentially a. Lixator is a machine that automatically dis- 
solves rock salt without agitation until it is saturated, and 
then filters the saturated brine through a bed of rock salt to 
remove all traces of insoluble matter, so that the resulting 
brine. Rock salt runs by gravity from the hopper, which ts 
consists of a rock salt storage hopper, a dissolving tank, a 
rock salt filter bed and a chamber of collecting saturated 
brine. Rock salt runs gy gravity from the hopper, which is 
at the top of the unit, into the dissolving tank below. Water 
enters this tank and flows down through the rock salt bed. 
At a predetermined distance from the bottom of the tank, 
the brine becomes saturated. From that point on until it 
reaches the bottom saturated brine passes through a filter 
bed of rock salt, which strains out all small particles of 
insoluble matter. Pure brine collects at the bottom of the 
tank and runs into a brine storage chamber, from which it 
is pumped or flows by gravity to its points of use throughout 
the plant. Water flow into the dissolving tank is controlled 
by a float valve; rock salt enters only as fast as salt already 
in the tank ts dissolved. The entire process 1s automatic, 
The only labor required is the occasional job of filling the 
hopper with rock salt, a task that may be done by shoveling 
salt in by hand or by using a mechanical conveyor. Even this 
operation is eliminated in many installations by storing the 
rock salt above the hopper—on the next floor, for example 

so that it automatically flows down the hopper, keeping it 
full. 

Many large Lixiate installations even dispense with this 
arrangement and store a carload or more of rock salt in the 
dissolving tank itself above the liquid level. These are called 
storage-type Lixators. The Cannon Mills installations repré- 
sent an adaptation of this storage design; an adequate supply 
of rock salt for them is stored in the dissolving tank, with 
an additional supply stored in a room next to the tank and 
slightly above it, from which it can easily be shoveled into 
the tank—an arrangement known as off-set storage. 

Although the Lixator appears to be simple in construc- 
tion, its simplicity is deceptive. It is actually a sensitive and 
complex machine, and its success in every installation de- 
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This protein powder meets every requirement of the i 
perfect sizing product. CETASIZE is complete—no 
softeners or penetrants necessary ...CETASIZE is uniform— 
as are all Stein Hall products passed by Stein Hall labora- ! 
tories...CETASIZE is easily removed—no prolonged 
soaking; soaping does the trick...CETASIZE runs clear— 
| ) no foaming...CETASIZE is easy to prepare—disperse H the complete 
! ' in cold water, then heat to approx. 175° F. Hold 10 I 
minutes, ther use... Request a sample today—or ask for a 


Stein Hall man to come and demonstrate! | wa rp sizing product for 


Stein Hall produces a complete line of: Textile I 


Starches, Gums, Dextrines and Specialty Products, | Fl [ A MENT AC ETATE YARNS 


: W Gum D, Victory K2W Gum; RTF Gum; KAC No. 4 J 
with B-2 or Sussex Gum; 96R, Velveen XX; RTC Gum; 
Cetosol SF; Sho-Pal Thickener and Binder. 


STEIN HALL 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
x Branch Offices in 16 Cities in the U.S. and Canada 


285 MADISON AVENUE i 
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Hew the Storage Type Lixeter Werks: 
Rock sale is emptied from railroad car into 
Lixator. Water feeds automatically to dis- 
solve salt. 100% saturated brine flowing 


Pictured at right is the 
model Lixater, installed 
recently at the Nerth 
Carelina State College 
Scheel of Textiles. which 
Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, 
head of the textile chem- 
istry and dyeing depart- 
ment, will use for labora- 
tory demonstrations. Pre- 
sented by International 
Salt Ce., the semall Lixa- 
ter will provide students 
with an eppertunity ‘o 
observe its operation for 
later application in the 
textile industry. The med- 
el measures 12 inches in 
diameter and can dissolve 
25 peunds of rock salt 
per hour. Commercial 
sizes of the Lixator range 
from 24 inches in diam- 
eter, disselving 100 
peunds an hour, to 72 
inches, handling 1,000 
hourly. 


pends upon a variety of factors that not only must be pre- 
determined by mathematical calculations but are also con- 
trolled by extensive previous experience in designing and 
installing similar units in other plants. It is easy enough to 
dissolve rock salt in water. It is by no means easy to dissolve 
rock salt m such a way that the resulting brine is always 
and automatically perfectly saturated, self-filtered and crys- 
tal clear. That achievement depends upon such elements as 
the size of the storage hopper, the dimensions of the salt 
dissolving area and the filter bed, and the capacity of the 
storage tank. 

The hopper must be designed large enough to make sure 
that an adequate supply of rock salt in on hand there to 
accommodate the plant's immediate brine requirements. 
Sufhcient. rock salt-dissolving area must be provided to 
produce brine that is always saturated and as much of it as 
may be needed. The filter bed must be made deep enough 
to filter out all insoluble matter so that the resulting brine 
is absolutely clear. The storage tank must be big enough to 
meet the plant's needs. Each one of these points requires an 
exact analysis of brine requirements and brine uses in the 
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downward is completely filtered, then 
pumped or gravity-fed, anywhere in your 
plant. As brine is drawn off, new brine is 
automatically made. 


PARTIAL SECTIONAL ELEVATION 


WATER 
THE CORRECT 
SALT DISSOLVES J OF FLOW 


HERE 


THE CORRECT 
DEPTH OF BED 
HERE ee THE CORRECT 
SIZE OF SALT 


SATURATED FILTERED 
LIXATE BRINE 


plant in question. In the years since the Lixator was in 
vented International Salt Co. has designed Lixate installa- 
tions in such a variety of plants to meet so many unique 
and differing conditions that the company has become salt 
headquarters for all questions concerning salt dissolution 
and brine use. Company engineers have pioneered the suc- 
cessful use of brine in the textile industry, and, from their 
experience they have been able to suggest improvements in 
salt storage, brine making and brine use in many plants 
throughout the industry. 


Cannon Mills Lixate Installations 


Cannon Mills Plant No. 6 has two large storage-type 
Lixators—one for piece dyeing and package dyeing, the 
other for raw stock dyeing. Located in separate buildings, 
each one is within 100 feet of the various machines which 
use its brine. Each Lixator has a concrete tank measuring 
six by six by six feet. Next to each is an off-set storage space 
that is beside a rail siding. Rock salt delivery cars unload 
from this siding directly into the off-set storage, from which 
salt flows into the dissolving tanks. Each installation can 
store two carloads of rock salt, and each is capable of pro- 
ducing 400 gallons of saturated brine per hour. Although 
the units are located in separate (Continued on Page: 57) 
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Smooth sailing... 


It takes more than good weather and a fair 
wind ... you need a skillful navigator to 
insure smooth sailing. 


For the good sailor knows that it’s the set of 
the sails with the changing winds that keeps 
him on his course. 


When you're in charge of finishing opera- 
tions you have to be prepared for changing 
conditions, too. Bleachers and dyers know 
that new de-sizing problems arise with prac- 
tically every batch of goods. And they know 
that an all-purpose de-sizing agent like 
Diastafor brand—Type L gives them the 
easy, trouble-free operation that means 
“smooth sailing” on de-sizing jobs. 


It’s the fact that you can use Diastafor—Type 
L in an unusually wide range of tempera- 
tures and pH that gives it such flexibility. 
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Diastafor’s wide range of use helps make 
your de-sizing easier—whether you are work- 
ing with cottons, rayons, or mixed goods. 


Even dyeing, a smooth flawless finish—these 
are the results that have made Diastafor so 
popular. 


Diastafor’s leadership in its field for 39 years 
is not just a matter of chance. It has been 
earned by its ability to give excellent results 
under widely varying conditions of use. 
Diastafor is as nearly fool-proof as we can 
make it. 


Write us for further information about 
Diastafor. Our sales and technical staffs are 
always ready to help you on any specific 
problem. Simply address Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Diastafor Department, 595 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Celebrate Victory Over C. 1. 0. 


In our last issue we published an interesting description 


of a spontaneous and joyful celebration which took place at 
Lindale, Ga., after the employees of Pepperell Mfe. Co. 
had rejected the C. I. O. by the remarkable margin of 1,982 
to 438. 

The C. I. O. racketeers who came South about one year 
ago with loud boasts about spending $1,000,000 and organ- 
izing the textile employees of this section have certainly 
been taking the bumps recently. 

Not only did Pepperell Mfg. Co. workers reject the union 
by a vote of 1,982 to 438 but at nearby Piedmont, Ala., the 
employees of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. voted 849 to 
149 against the union and the happy employees staged a 
celebration and a parade through the downtown section of 
their city. 

A few days later employees of Chicopee Mfg. Co. at 
Gainesville, Ga., a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson of New 
Brunswick, N. J., did the same kind of job by rejecting the 
C. 1. O. by a vote of 499 to 144 and as at Lindale, Ga., and 
Piedmont, Ala., staged an enthusiastic celebration. 

It should now be plain to George Baldanzi of New York 
and William Smith of California that even though they 
may have had the $1,000,000 about which they boasted and 
with which they were to organize the South, it has done 
them little good and that they have made a miserable failure. 


It Is To Laugh 


Arthur Calvin Leonard, Salisbury, N. C., resident and 
former organizer for the C. I. O., filed suit last February 
with the N. L. R. B. at Winston-Salem, N. C., against the 
C. I. O. organizing committee of Charlotte, N. C., alleging 
that he was discharged by the committee for his activities 
in behalf of the Organizers’ Independent Union which is 
composed of organizers for the C. 1. O. His discharge, he 
said, followed a meeting of all C. 1. O. organizers, held in 
Charlotte in November, during which he talked three other 
organizers into joining the Organizers’ Independent Union. 
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William Smith of Charlotte, director of the C. I. O. or- 
ganizing committee for North Carolina, heard about this, 
he said, and called him to hits room. When he admitted to 
Smith that he had signed up three members, Leonard said, 
Smith told him he was fired and would remain fired. 

We recently wrote the Winston-Salem, N. C., office of 
the National Labor Relations Board to find out what had 
been done about the Arthur Calvin Leonard case. The an- 
swer came back: Dismissed—Jurisdictional Policy 
we received the following 


To our second letter asking what was meant by 
missed 
answer: 


Jurisdictional Policy,” 


is meant by Dismissed 
This statement means that the above-men- 
tioned case was not under the jurisdiction of the Board, because 
the C. 1. O. Organizing Committee, whom the case was hiled against, 
is not engaged in inter-state commerce within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act, and. therefore. could not be processed 
by the Board 


You are requesting that we explain what 
Jurisdictional Policy 


William Smith of California, North Carolina organizer 
for the C. I. O., fired one of his employed organizers be- 
cause he organized an organizers union. 

It should afford the textile industry a good laugh to learn 
that a C. 
union but was exempt from punishment because he was not 
engaged in inter-state commerce. 


Textile School Graduates 


Reports from the schools of textiles at North Carolina 
State College, Clemson College and Georgia Tech show that 
there was a record-breaking demand for their June graduates. 

In 1911, when TEXTILE BULLETIN was launched, it 
was rather difficult for a graduate of a textile school to 
obtain a position with a mill, but today almost every inquiry 
for a man to fill a position, from second hand to superin- 
tendent, contains the statement that a textile school graduate 
is preferred. 


1. O. racketeer could fire a man for organizing a 


Many of the earlier textile school graduates were poorly 
prepared and, having neither good preparation nor practitcal 
experience, failed to render worthwhile service. 

As the years have passed, there have been improvements 
in textile education and by reason of natural abilities many 
of the early textile graduates have risen to positions . of 
responsibility and influence. 

In very recent years the North Carolina Textile Founda 
tion. Inc., has made it possible to install a group of out- 
standing textile men as teachers at the school of textiles at 
North Carolina State College and we do not hesitate to 
declare that it is.now the best school of textiles in the 
world. 

The J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation in South Carolina 
has an even larger fund than the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, but for several reasons has not yet been able 
to complete its plans for the development of the school of 
textiles at Clemson College. 

The Educational Foundation of Georgia is serious about 
developing the school of textiles at Georgia Tech, but the 
recent row over the governorship of Georgia delayed the 
financing which it expected Georgia Tech to receive through 
the Legislature, and their plans have been set back for at 
least one year. 

We wish to see, and expect to see, the schools of textiles 
at Clemson College and Georgia Tech become equal to that 
of North Carolina State College which launched its new 
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ties and then stage celebrations. 


THEY WERE LAUGHING THEN BUT NOT NOW 


George Baldanzi of New York (left), executive vice-president of the T.W.U.A. (C.LO.), and 
William Smith (right), vice-chairman of Operation Dixie, had this picture taken at Char- 
lotte, N. C., in May, 1946, when they came South with loud boasts that they had $1,000,000 
and were going to organize all the cotton mill employees in the South. 

Were the picture taken today the grins would be wiped entirely off their faces, for no 
two labor organizers ever made a more miserable failure than have George Baldanzi and 
William Smith. The C. I. O. has far less members in Southern textile mills today than when 
they came South and mill employees now turn the C. lL. O. down by overwhelming majori- 


program early in 1943 and, therefore, has several years 
start on the others. 

During the past college year there were in excess of 800 
students in the school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College and had not the board of trustees of the University 
of North Carolina, of which N. C. State College is a branch, 
wisely limited the admission of out-of-state students to ten 
per cent of those to be admitted, the number of textile stu- 
dents would be far in excess of 800 this coming session. 

So great has been the desire of some corporations to 
obtain well-trained textile school graduates that rather un- 
usual tactics have been observed. 

One New York corporation, which operates mills in the 
South, invited a group of seniors to New York and not only 
paid all of their expenses but provided entertainment for 
them at theatres and night clubs while there. Another 
corporation provided planes to take textile school seniors 
to several of their plants and back to the college. Many 
mills sent representatives to interview seniors and several 
gave elaborate dinners and banquets to groups of those who 
were soon to graduate. 

We do not blame any of these corporations for their 
special efforts to secure the services of 1947 graduates of 
schools of textiles because there never has been a finer group 
of young men. 
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Most of the recent graduates are ex-G. I.s and therefore 
older than the graduates of other years. Like most G. I.s, 
they came back with a very serious outlook on life and 
with a determination to make something out of themselves. 

We do not know that the high school graduate who en- 
tered schools of textiles last Fall or will enter this Fall. will 
take education as seriously as the G. I., but we do know 
that many of them are working in textile mills this summer 
in order to obtain practical experience. 

There are over 30 boys, who were freshmen textile stu- 
dents during the past college year, now working, during the 
summer, in textile plants in Charlotte. 

We wish to see and expect to see outstanding schools of 
textiles at North Carolina State College, Clemson College 
and Georgia Tech, and the textile industry of the South 
will benefit immeasurably from the graduates they will send 
and technically trained men will be needed. 

When the South produced only cotton yarns and plain 
cotton cloths the need for well trained operating executives 
was not great, but textile manufacturing is becoming more 
complicated with synthetic fibers, a multitude of blends, 
and technically trained men are needed. 

We predict that in a few years it will be very difficult for 
a young man to secure a responsible position in a mill or to 
advance unless he is a graduate of a school of textiles. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Salisbury Cotton Mill is constructing 
a new cotion storage warehouse at a cost of approximately 
$20,000. The building ts expected to be completed soon, it 
iS reported. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.-——Proximity Mfg. Co. of Greensboro 
has purchased Randleman (N. C.) Mills, Inc., a 12,000- 
spindle synthetic yarn plant, from Susquehanna Mills of 
New York. The chang: 
place July 31. 


in ownership was s¢ heduled to take 
The Randleman plant employs 200 persons. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—At a recent meeting of stockholders, 
Union Bleachery was dissolved as a company in what ofh- 
cials described as a formality that would not affect the 
plant's operation. The mill recently was sold to Aspinook 


Corp. of Jewett City, Conn. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—Dundee Mills, Inc., plan construction of 
a dye and bleachery building, including a testing laboratory, 
at a cost of approximately $175,000. Another $300,000 
will be spent on continuous open-width bleaching process 
equipment. The new plant is expected to be in operation 
within a year. 


GLENDALE, §S. C.—D. E. Converse Co., a division of J. 
L. Strfel & Sons, Inc., of Wheeling, W. Va., producers of 
sheetings, drills and print cloths, has begun an expansion 
program éxpected to represent an investment of about $1,- 
500,000. The work, now underway, will include installation 
of approximately 1,000 new looms to replace present equip- 
ment, carding machinery, air conditioning and humidifying 
apparatus, cloth press and auxiliary equipment. 


Sr_uRIA, ALA.—-Contract for the design and construction 
of an addition to the present mill building of Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills, Inc., has been awarded to Rust Engineering 
Co. of Birmingham, Ala., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Cost of the 
work is expected to be approximately $130,000. 


MooreESVILLE, N. C.—Contract for the air conditioning 
systems at the Mooresville Cotton Mills’ new spinning plant 
has been awarded to Air Engineering Co. of Charlotte, N. 
C., under the supervision of the McPherson Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C., acting as consulting engineers. Construction of 


the new building has begun and the unit is scheduled to be 
in production in the spring of 1948. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Lily Mills Co. is installing a comprehen- 
sive supply control system which will enable management to 
strictly enforce economics in the use of all types of packing 
materials and machine parts. A new layout for the supply 
room has been designed which facilitates the storing and 
issuing of mill supplies. P. O. M. Co., industrial consult- 
ants, and Werner Textile Consultants, Inc., of New York 
City, were in charge of this project. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Calico Engraving Co. recently was 
chartered to engage in textile engraving, with capital stock, 
$20,000. Thomas Wylie is president of the new concern. 


CoLuMBuS, GA.—Muscogee Mfg. Co. here is planning a 
two-story addition to its plant at an estimated cost of 
$45,000. The new building, which will have a metal siding 
and built-up roof, will cover an area of 30 by 100 feet. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Firestone Textiles, Inc., of Gastonia, 
this month was host for the general textile conference of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Visitors from a broad area 
attended the conference and discussed matters relating to 
general textile production, shipments, development of 
equipment and tec hniques, quality, safety, maintenance, and 
fabric development. 


McCoLt, $. C.—-Plymouth Mfg. Co., Inc., has started a 
large scale renovation program designed to eliminate all 
that is not completely modern in the present set-up. Projects 
underway or about to be undertaken include installation of 
new cotton opening and cleaning equipment, vacuum strip- 
ping methods, larger package, long draft roving machinery, 
new drawing frames, long draft spinning equipment, im- 
proved spinning spindles, automatic machinery cleaning 
units, fluorescent lighting fixtures throughout, complete ren- 
ovation of all looms with ultra-modern weaving devices, 
improved humidification oil-burning boilers, expanded space 
for cloth inspection, additional warehouse facilities, and 
improved lighting and sanitary facilities for the employees’ 
homes, which are currently being redecorated. 


THREE NEW DEERING. 


MILLIKEN WOOLEN MILLS IN OPERATION—Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine. 


» announced recently that its three new South 


Carolina woolen plants are in full operation. The Johnston Weaving Mill at Johnston (left), the dye house of Excelsior Mills at Union (center), and 


MeCormick Spinning Mill at MeCormick, all built by 
and provide employment for over 1,200 people. 


Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, provide altogether more than 12 acres of floor space 


These new mills are the second, third and feurth totally enclosed, air conditioned plants built in Seuth Carolina by Daniel for Deering, Milliken. 


The first of these is Excelsior Mills at Clemson. 
considered among the finest textile plants in the country. 


Finished threughout with glassed tile and provided with the most modern equipment, they are 


The woolen spinning mill at McCormick measures 580 feet long by 200 feet wide and will cost over a million dollars. The plant contains 20,000 


spindles and employs about 300 persons. 


The mill, which started operations only recently, is a showplace of modern industrial design. Featuring all 


new equipment, it is functional in design throughout, with an experimental laboratory, recreation rooms, a cafeteria with music and a large bubbling 


fountain in the front section. 


The new Johnston Weaving Mill has an announced capacity of 114 broad worsted looms and 300 employees. Yarn spun at the McCormick plant 
is sent to the Johnston plant to be woven into suiting after being dyed at Abbeville, 5. C. Amother new link in the vast Deering, Milliken chain is 


the modern dye house of Excelsior Mills at Union. 
employees on the average. 
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Excelsior Mills lists its output as woolen fabrics utilizing 2,640 spindles, 24 looms and 332 
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MAGNETIC HAND TACHOMETER 


Accuracy at all speeds, together 

with long life, which have long 

Leen associated with the products 

of A. T. Instruments, Ltd. are 

combined in this latest develop- 

ment. 

Indicates for either direction of 

rotation. 

It has a wide recording range as 

follows: 

(1) 0/500 RPM Direct Reading 

(2) 05,000 RPM Scale Value 
RPM x 10 

(3) 0/50,000 RPM Scale value 
RPM x 100 


The required range is 
engaged by turning the 
knurled knob to the 

point clearly mark- 
ed thereon. 


Set Comprises: 

(1) Hand Tachem- 
eter. 

(2) Male Rebber 
Center. 

(2) Female Rubber 
Center. 

(4) Dise for surface 


and cutting 


Made In 
ENGLAND 


Exclusive United States Distributor 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


718 QUEENS ROAD - CHARLOTTE 4, WN. C. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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ParksTurbo 
Traveling Cleaner 


Its Mission... 


Practically every textile operation was 
once done by hand. The mission of every 
piece of textile machinery you operate is to 
do something quicker, better, and at less 
cost than it was done before. 

So then, the mission of 


ParksTurbo 
‘Traveling Cleaners 


is to keep textile machinery cleaner; to do 
it better; to do it at less cost. Operatives 
like it because it removes much of what is 
otherwise drudgery. More is accomplished 
with much less effort. Owners like it because 
it pays for itself so soon. 


“A careful study has indicated that the 
Traveling Cleaner installation will pay for 
itself in two years. In addition, we are 
spinning better yarn.” 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase Charlotte. N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Beginning Aug. 1, Philip T. Dutler will 
become a member of the sales staff of Caro. 
lina Aniline & Extract Co.. Charlotte, N 
C., as head of the firm's Humiclean depart- 
ment. He will cover the entire country from 
headquarters in Charlotte. but will devote 
his immediate attention to the Southern 
area 


John F. Tinsley, president and general 
manager of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester. Mass., has been elected 
a director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce representing the district which 
England, New York, New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


embraces New 


C. E. Neisler, Jr, president of Neisler 
Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C.. has 
been appointed to a three-year term on the 
board of trustees of Cleveland County Hos- 
pital, 


Blair Sigmon, formerly connected with 
the laboratory at Cannon Mills Co. Plant 
No. 4 at Kannapolis, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed night superintendent of Plant No. 
9 at Concord, N. C. He succeeds Ben R. 
Lambeth, who resigned to re-enter the Ariny 
Air Forces as a lieutenant-colonel. 


C. L. Parker, left, for- 
merly associated with 
Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich, as di- 
rector of the held pro- 
Saran fila- 
ments, 1s now in charge 
of design for the Lu- 
mite Division of the 
Chicopec Mtg. Corp., 
47 Worth Street, New 
York City: Mr. Parker was at one time an 
instructor at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, textile division, and has also served 


gram on 


with various textile mills as designer and 
technologist. 


George L. Brogden, Julius B. Cronheim 
and Adolph Mayer have been elected to the 
board of directors of Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Brogden is comp- 
troller of the company, Mr. Cronheim man- 
ages the St. Louis plant and Mr. Mayer 1S 
manager at Dallas. 


Arthur A. Williams, president of Graton 
& Knight Co. Worcester, Mass.. recently 
was elected president of Dixie Leather 
Corp., Albany. Ga., a subsidiary of the 
Worcester firm. Others elected were Davis 
S. Williams, vice-president; J. Laurence 
Doyle, clerk; and George W. Coburn, treas- 
urer. 
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William H. White has been named man- 
ager of the Edna Plant of Proximity Mtg. 
Co. at Reidsville, N. C. Mr. White succeeds 
W. Benton Pipkin, who resigned Aug. 1 
Mr. Pipkin operated the Edna Plant as an 
independent mill owned by his family for 
many years before he sold it to Proximity 
last year. Mr. White formerly was connect- 
ed with the engineering department of 
Proximity at the office in Greensboro. N. C 


Donald 2 
left, 


associate d 


Creech. 

became 
with the 
Organization of 
National Ring Travel 
Charlotte. N 
C.. and will travel in 
the northern North 
Carolina and Virginia 
territories. 


recently 


sales 


ct Co.. 


Chenault, sales manager of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. has been ap 
pointed manager of all operations of the 
Memphis, Tenn., plant of the firm. Mr. 
Chenault succeeds C. W. Loomis, trans- 
terred to the home office in St R. R. 
Duff, of the general sales department in 
St. Louis, has been appointed sales managet 
to succeed Mr. Chenault. 


Louts 


William Whitten of Walhalla, S. C.. a 
recent graduate of Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C., has become a member of the 
teaching staff of the college in the textile 
department. Mr. Whitten, who is 22 years 
old, received his degree in textiles from 
Clemson last June 8. 


Ernest King of Troy, N. C., has been 
named treasurer of Aileen Cotton Mills. 
Inc., Biscoe, N. C.. and C. G. Buie has 


been appointed superintendent and plant 
manager. The appointments were made fol- 
lowing the recent death of D. D. Bruton. 
general manager of the mill. Mr. King, 
formerly assistant manager, has been with 
the company 17 years and Mr. Buie. who 
has been superintendent, has been connected 
with the company 20 years. 


Lewis A. Crawford, a recent graduate in 
textile engineering from Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C., has become associated with 
Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S. C.. 
aS assistant superintendent in charge of third 
shift operations. 


James C. Bruce, who has been designated 
as United States ambassador to Argentina to 
succeed George Messersmith, is president of 
Aralac, Inc., and vice-president of National 
Dairy Products Corp. 


Recent personnel changes announced by 
American Viscose Corp. follow: Henry H. 
Litler, manager of acetate and Vinyon resin 
yarn and stable fiber productian, and Dr 
Worth Wade, head of the patent depart- 
ment of the Sylvania division, have been 
assigned to duties as staff assistants to Dr. 
Frank H. Reichel, corporation president 
Donald C. Thompson, formerly assistant 
chief engineer at the Roanoke, Va. plant 
of the firm, has been named to head the 
new Roanoke division of the corporation's 
engineering development department. Wil- 
liam H. Kreamer, who was staff engineer 
at the Meadville, Pa., plant, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Thompson in. his former 
... Elmer C. Nation, branch man- 
ager of the Dallas, Tex., office. has been 
appointed branch manager of the company’s 
Atlanta, Ga., office succeeding the late 
Andre Wallach 


position 


James L. Frink has resigned as city man- 
ager of Greensboro, N. C., and accepted a 
position as head of the construction, en- 
gineering and maintenance department of 
Burlington Mills Corp. Mr. Frink replaces 
K. H. Boydell, who has been elected to 
vice-president in charge of general manufac- 
‘uring of Burlington Mills International 
Corp. Other pérsonnel changes in the Burl- 
ington organization includes the resigna- 
tions of Clair H. Gingher of Greensboro 
and Arch L. Taylor of Oxford. N. C.. who 
are entering the textile mill supplies selling 


ld. 


C. P. Walker has been appointed to head 
the textile industries activities for the Gen- 
eral Mills Section, Industrial Sales De. 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Prior to his transfer 
he was in the corporation's Atlanta, Ga.. 


othce. 


Walter Humphreys was honored on the 
occasion of his 25th anniversary as secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers when 100 representa- 
tives of the trade gathered at the Algonquin 
Club in New York on June 25 for a lunch- 
eon in his honor. 


Recent personnel changes at Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, include the ap- 
pointment of Dr. R. M. Hitchens as research 
director of the organic chemicals division, 
succeeding Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, resigned. 
Dr. O. J. Weinkauff, assistant director, has 
been promoted to associate director and 
Drs. F. B. Zienty and L. L. Fellinger, group 
leaders, have been appointed assistant direc- 
tors. Robert Gow, salesman for the textile 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMEN 


Write or Phone Our 


Sou. Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


T ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
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748 RICE STREET 
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«SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
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It’s a fact that NON-FLUID OIL has proved to 
be the ideal lubricant for ring-oiling bearings of elec- 
tric motors. Motors and bearings run noticeably 
cooler because the grade of NON-FLUID OIL rec- 
ommended by our Lubrication Engineers will reduce 
frictional heat to a minimum. This means less wear 
on the parts and less waste of power. 

The greatest visible advantage resulting from the 
use of NON-FLUID OIL is positive cleanliness. 
Dripping and spattering of the lubricant are elim- 
inated. The motor is never in a messy, dirty, oily 
condition. There is no possibility of oil destroying 
the insulation and causing short circuits in the arma- 
ture. 

Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. @ WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, 


5. C. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ Providence, R. I. @ Chicago, Ul. @ St. 
Louis, Mo. @ Detroit, Mich. 


LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK wy 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., Dept. TB 
292 Madisen Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 
Please send testing sample of NON-FPLUID OIL to be used in the follow- 


ing machinery: 


Name 
Company 
Street 
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HEADQUARTERS 
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chemicals department, whose territory has 
been the Middle West, will be transferred 
Aug. 1 to the Charlotte, N, ead office to 
cover South Carolina, western North Caro- 
lina and eastern Georgia. 


H. G. Spitzer has been appointed sales 
manager of American Bemberg Corp., suc- 
ceeding Charles W. Seid, who resigned late 
last year. Mr. Spitzer has been associated 
with the company since 1927 except during 
his war service, which included 30 months 
overseas in the North African and European 
theaters. 


Richard P. Brown, chairman of the board 
of the Brown Instrument Co., recently was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
engineering at June commencement exercises 
of Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia. 


W. O. Jelleme has joined the textile divi- 
sion of United States Rubber Co. as assistant 
manager of new products. A. E. Jury is 
manager of the department. Mr. Jelleme was 
tormerly associated with Pacific Mills, 
Cohn-Hall-Marx and Brighton Mills. 


Fred H. Lindemann, formerly public re- 
lations chief for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. purchasing office in New York, re- 
cently joined the staff of Cotton Mills Infor- 
mation Service as assistant to the chief of 
the press section. 


Earle A. Hamrick of Kings Mountain, N. 
C... has been named Southern sales represen- 
tative for the Buscher Yarn Division of 
Burlington Mills Corp. of New York. 


H. G. Anderson and H. G. Slatton have 
assumed new positions at the Rome, Ga., 
plant of Celanese Corp. of America. Mr. 
Slatton, who has been connected with the 
controller's division, has been made a buyer 
in the purchasing department and Mr. An- 
derson, who formerly supervised the acetate 
preparation. department, has transferred to 


EQUIPMENT - 


How To Make, Evaluate 
Emulsions Told In Book 


Of interest to many in the textile 
industry is the second edition of Prac- 
tical Emulsions, an authoritative book 
on how to make and evaluate emulsions 
for industrial use or resale. Offered by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn N. Y., the book 
contains 568 pages and sells for $8.50. 
The author, H. Bennett, ts the techni- 
cal director of one of the leading and 
oldest manufacturers of emulsifying 
agents and emulsions, and has included 
data and methods from his own broad 
experience along with selected passages 
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the personnel department as safety adminis- 
trator. 


Kenneth Collins has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of public relations and 
advertising for Burlington Mills Corp. of 
New York. Mr. Collins has resigned trom 
the advertising firm of Donahue and Coe to 
accept the newly-created post with Burling- 
ton. 


Andre L. Picard, vice-president of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City, has been 
decorated by Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands with the Order of Orange Nas- 
sau for his services during and after the 
war. In addition to his position with Stein, 
Hall & Co., Mr. Picard has for many years 
been a director and vice-president of the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New 


York. 


Dr. Leonard Smith of Washington, D. 
C., formerly a researcher in the Textile 
Foundation of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has been appointed acting direc- 
tor of utilization reseafch of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., effective 
Sept. 1. Dr. Smith succeeds Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., who is leaving the council to 
head the department of economics at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Clovis D. Walker, head of the Agricul- 
ture Department's cotton branch, and John 
H. Dean of the Production and Marketing 
Administration Field Service, have taken 
over the work directed for the past 5) 
years by C. C. Smith, Commodity Credit 
Corp. representative in the cotton branch. 
Mr. Smith resigned to become associated 
with the Staple Cotton Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association at Greenwood, Miss. 


Dr. Ernest B. Benger, manager of the 
Rayon Technical Division of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and one of the country’s 
outstanding research directors and authori- 


SUPPLIES 


from the works of other specialists. 
The book touches only lightly on the 
theoretical aspects, concentrating on the 
art of making and applying emulsions. 
Acme Booklet Depicts 
Savings In Shipping 
Savings in Shipping, a new 32-page 
booklet containing authentic, illustrat- 
ed case histories of savings in time, 
materials and labor, through the use 
of Acme Steel strapping methods, is 
now available to the industry through 
the Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
case histories show how Steelstrapping 
helps those shipping in standard con- 


ties on synthetic fibers and films, retired 
from the Du Pont organization June 25, the 
40th anniversary of his employment with 
the company as a research chemist. He will 
be succeeded by Andrew E. Buchanan, Jr., 
assistant manager of the division since 1944. 
Other personnel changes announced include 
appointment of James R. Buckley as man- 
ager of the Fabrics Division to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of M. J. Callahan 
Max N. Nickowitz, formerly director of 
sales of the Fabrics Division, was appointed 
assistant manager. Carl I. Taber, who joined 
Du Pont in 1927, has been named manager 
of the newly-formed fabric development sec- 
tion of the Nylon Division. 


Louis C. Clelland, Jr., has joined the 
staft of the Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 
in Conshohocken, Pa., in the technical serv- 
ice division. His duties will consist of 
analyzing field service problems and pre- 
senting them to the research and control 
laboratories. Mr. Clelland graduated from 
the Philadelphia Textile School and has 
worked in various phases of the dyeing and 
finishing industry. He spent several years 
in the armed forces. 


OBITUARY 


James Robert Wilson, 70, retired tex- 
tile official and resident of Gastonia, N. C., 
died July 3 after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Wilson was formerly superin- 
tendent of Camperdown Co., Inc., and Poin- 
sett Mills of Greenville, S. C.. Columbia 
Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C., and Mayo (S. 
C.) Mills. Surviving are his wife, three sons 
and two sisters. 


John Walker, Sr., 93, founder of 
Walker Mfg. Co., manufacturer of heddles, 
heddle frames and reeds, died July 9 at his 
home, Crestmont Farms, Torresdale, Pa. 
Surviving Mr. Walker are a daughter and 
three grandchildren. 


LITERATURE 


tainers, oversize or odd shaped bundles 
and containers, carloads or LCL ship- 
ments. The booklet also contains pho- 
tos of the latest models of all Acme 
tools and accessories plus information 
on the location of divisional and sales 
offices. 


Odor Of Plastic Coatings 
Improved By New Product 


The unpleasant odors that have 
come from the use of plastic coatings 
on a variety of commodities, from 
tablecloths to raincoats, can easily be 
overcome and replaced by a slight but 
pleasing fragrance, according to a bul- 
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letin just issued by Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., of New York, specialists 
in aromatic materials. The agents which 
the Givaudan laboratories have created 
for this purpose are known as Res-O.- 
Dors. They have been tested in many 
consumer products, and the odor ap- 
peal has been found to be attractive to 
the buyers, it is claimed. 


Folder Contains Facts 
On Permaproof Compounds 


A new four-page folder giving tech- 
nical information on the physical prop- 
erties of its Permaproof Series 200 
flameproof compounds which are re- 
sistant to laundering and dry cleaning 
has just been published by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, and is now 
available upon request. The company 
introduced the compounds after the 
war following research and develop- 
ment work by its organization and that 
of Treesdale- Laboratories, Inc. The 
folder first describes composition of the 
compounds, together with instructions 
on how they should be prepared for 
treating fabrics. Equipment required 
for application in plants, as well as 
methods, also are outlined, together 
with specifications and testing proce- 
dures, the add-on required for various 
weight fabrics, and the properties of 
the treated fabrics. 


Nuodex Sponsors Survey 
On Cordage Microbiology 


A preliminary survey of cordage micro- 
biology has been made by Milton Goll 
of Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., wherein the vulnerability 
of raw cordage fiber is pointed out. In 
conducting the survey, Mr. Goll se- 
cured various fibers from a large cord- 


‘age manufacturer. The fibers were re- 


moved from the center of the bales 
with aseptic precautions and were so 
handled throughout the investigation. 
This insured the subSequent assump- 
tion that the micro-organisms isolated 
are representative of the microflora 
existing on the fibers while in the bale 
and that this flora might be considered 
as native flora to the raw fiber. All 
bers cons’dered were heavily contam- 
inated and in all cases rot or decay 
fungi were found. Details of findings 
are given in the present Nuodex release 
announcing the survey, which will be 
followed by further physiological study 
to determine the effect of the organism 
on fiber. 
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SERVICE 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


... Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 
chanical failures or inefficient 
machinery performance. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal 
parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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LEADING 


National Aniline Exhibit 
Made Unique Attraction 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the recent International Exposition 
of Textiles held in New York City was 
the “wall of suds” presentation of the 
National Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp. The exhibit 


Aniline Division of 


AMERICAS 


WETIC DETERGEN! 


attracted considerable attention due to 
the effect of a moving screen created 
by dissolving three ounces of Nacconol 
NR in 52 gallons of water and form- 
ing a waterfall effect with the resulting 
suds. An area of about five feet by 12 
feet was covered with the suds. With 
one charge of Nacconol NR the dis- 
play was kept in operation about five 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


*% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


days, depending upon the amount of 
dust and dirt in the air. 

Many unusual variations may be ob- 
tained by the use of colored suds, col- 
ored lights and moving figures behind 
the screen. In addition to the interest 
of textile men, people concerned with 
store and theatrical displays also gave 
the exhibit considerable attention. 


Stein, Hall To Distribute 
Acryvin Products To Trade 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., will be the 
exclusive distributor for Acryvin prod- 
ucts in the textile, paper and adhesives 
fields. The Acryvin products, which in- 
clude plastic coatings, impregnants and 
adhesives, ate manufactured by Acryvin 
Corp. of America, Astoria, N. Y. 


Mountain City In Fifth 
Year Under John O. Hunt 


Mountain City Foundry & Machine 
Co., Greenville, S. C., designer and 
manufacturer of textile machinery and 
epuipment, this year celebrates the 
72nd anniversary of its founding and 
the fifth year of operation under the 
guidance of John O. Hunt. Organized 
in 1875 as a machine shop and foun- 
dry to serve the South's infant textile 
industry, Mountain City grew steadily 
with the vertical and horizontal growth 
of the cotton mill industry for nearly 
70 years, 

The year 1942 saw a dramatic 
change in operations at Mountain City. 
John O. Hunt, textile inventor and de- 
signer, bought the business and began 
the manufacture of Hunt Spreaders. 
During this five-year period, Moun- 
tain City Foundry & Machine Co. has 
grown from 7,000 square feet of floor 
space to over 100,000 square feet. The 
number of employees today is nearly 
six times as great, with about 300 peo- 
ple employed. The payroll now is more 
than ten times as great as it was in 
1942. And sales in 1947 are over 2.- 
000 per cent of the 1942 billings. 

No less dramatic than the foregoing 
figures is the fact that Mountain City 
Foundry & Machine Co. today num- 
bers among its customers for Hunt 
Spreaders alone more than 200 textile 
plants from the deep South to Illinois, 
Maine and Massachusetts. The com- 
pany now has a monthly production of 
1.000 Hunt Spreaders, 1,000 Hunt 
motor drives for looms, and 250 re- 
built looms. In addition, Mountain 
City makes belt-driven flywheel drives, 
centrifugal pumps, gear pumps, hy- 
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draulic presses, size kettles, and other 
precision equipment for cotton, rayon 
and woolen mills. 

The affiliated Hunt Loom Co. sup- 
plies parts and equipment for all makes 
of looms, and designs weaving attach- 
ments to enable looms to make many 
fabrics. Hunt Loom Co. 1s 
supplied with the parts it designs by 
Mountain City Foundry & Machine 
Co. | 

Growth at Mountain City its not 
alone a story of plant expansion, more 
employees and increasing sales. It is al- 
so a saga of invention, improvement, 
and the creative genius of John O. 
Hunt. Mr. Hunt, whose background 
includes inventions and improvements 
in the paper making and communica- 
tions industries, spent more than ten 
years in the field of textile machinery 
analysis and refinement before begin- 
ning the manufacture of Hunt Spread- 
ers and other innovations at Mountain 
City. Analysis of many makes and 
models of looms convinced Mr. Hunt 
that practically all existing looms need- 
ed greater stability to operate at pres- 
ent speeds efficiently; and he realized 
that any increase in loom speeds could 
come only through (a) bracing, and 
(b) by adding extra bearings to the 
crankshaft and to the camshaft. He 
also realized that addition of such 
bearings and the strengthening of the 
loom frame would need to be made 
both practical and economical through 
mass production. There were literally 
tens of thousands of looms of every 
known make and model which could 
use the refinements he proposed, to 
good advantage. 

Mr. Hunt saw the possibilities at 
Mountain City Foundry & Machine 
Co. for the manufacture of Hunt 
Spreaders on a vast scale to supply the 
anticipated demand. He bought the 
plant, and began in 1942 the program 
of expansion and enlargement which 
has continued for five years. New ma- 
chinery and equipment have been in- 
stalled, from furnaces to turret lathes. 
New offices are being completed by 
early fall to include engineering and 
drafting departments, and all offices 
are now air conditioned. 

In addition to Mr. Hunt, who is 
president of Mountain City Foundry & 
Machine Co. and of Hunt Loom Co.., 
officials of the company are Mrs. 
Yvonne Hunt, secretary; Emil V. Wil- 
son, sales manager; and B. M. Coop- 
er, plant superintendent. 

Mr. Hunt believes the test of the 
great textile industry lies in its ability 
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on floors kept CLEAN, 


ESTABLISHED 


SMOOTH, SAFE with the 
TEN NA NT FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 
To give a BIG boost to morale, here's the place 
to start—wood floors made bright, safe, and 
“sure-footed” by TENNANT dry-cleaning. You 
get rid of dangerous, slippery grime . . . make 
floors many times brighter . . . and 
keep floors in better shape than 
ever before, usually at less cost! 


BRINGS FLOORS TO LIFE! With the me. 
chanized, easy-to-use Tennant System 
you whisk off dingy, oily top hbers. 
Leaves wood smooth and bright. 


MAKES FLOORS DIRT-RESISTANT. Sealing 
process hardens floor... makes it tough, 
durable, easy to keep clean. 


DRY CLEANS, ELIMINATES SCRUBBING. 
Saves hours of tedious manual work... 
makes your floors cleaner, brighter, 
smoother than you'd believe possible! 


FITTED 


TO YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


The Tennent System for your mill will be 
individually selected, planned and arranged 
for your specific needs. Assures best results 

. seves you time and expense. ASK FOR 


Send for A REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL. No obligation. 
complete 

details. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2580 NORTH SECOND STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 


THE TENNANT SYSTEM 
ENDS | 
SCRUBBING | 


and can be used 


throughout 


1670 = your mill 


| 
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These originally identical shackle pins 
from a ten ton truck were used in a com- 
porotive lubrication test for a period of 
one yeor. A well known conventional 
lubricant wos used on the upper pin. 
Note the pitting from corrosion, also the 
excessive weor. LUBRIPLATE was used on 
the lower pin. Its surface remained bright 
ond trve os when the test began, proof 


thot LUBRIPLATE is different . . . better. 


LUBRIPLATE 


tely reduce fric- 


fini 
Lubricants de 8 aq minimum. 


i ond weor 
ce lower power costs and pro 


long the life of equipment a 
infinitely greater degree. L ves 
PLATE orrests progressive weer 


ct machine parts 
ogainst the destructive action of 
rust and corrosion. This apse? 
alone pvts LUBRIPLATE for ov 

front of conventional lubriconts. 


LUBRIPLATE 
tremely 
ore ex 
stay- 
A little LUBRI- 


Lubricants prote 


Lubricants 
nomi 
possess very long 
put” properties. 
PLATE goes 2 long woy. 


“ALERS From coast 10 CO” 


d YOur CLASSIFIED 


to keep abreast of fast-changing world 
conditions, political, economic and 
mechanical. He thinks of the Mountain 
City plant as an organization of crafts- 
men and engineers whose function is 
to contribute to the development of 
new products and new processes which 


Controls Direction, Volume 


The Kno-Draft Adjustable Air Dif- 
fuser (see cut) offers control of all di- 
rection and air volume in every unit, 
according to its manufacturer, W. B. 
Connor Engineering Corp., New York 
City. The center or lower element of 
the diffuser may be dropped or raised 
to provide any angle of air discharge 
from vertical to horizontal. A cylindri- 
cal sleeve-type damper within the neck 
of the device regulates the air volume 
uniformly by opening or constricting 
the outlet aperture, without, at constant 
static pressure, either affecting velocity 
or diffusion pattern. Both adjustments 


| are made externally. 


This two-way control has proved 


| advantageous in many textile and in- 


PICKER APRONS 


For all makes of Pickers, Openers, 
Breakers, Waste Machines, Garnet Ma- 
chines. We rebuild old aprons, especially 
_ spiked aprons where the fabric and belt- 
ing has worn out. Let us save you money 


dustrial installations. In order to avoid 


drafts, where ceilings or ducts are low, 
the center element is lowered for an air 
discharge parallel to the duct. At other 


times it may be desirable to force cool- 

ed air directly into machines. This is 

easily accomplished by raising the 

center element and thus forcing the air 

downward at the proper angle. 

New Eriez Magnetic Pulley 
Completely Self-Energized 


The first completely self-energized 
magnetic pulley requiring no electric 
current to generate a magnetic field is 
now being commercially produced by 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. The Eriez 
permanently magnetized pulley is said 
to perform an excellent tramp iron re- 


on this work. 


— 


SPIKED AND 
PLAIN 


All standard aprons, both new and 
reworked. Kirschner Beater Lags. 
for waste machines. 


Todd-Long 
Picker 
Apron 

Company 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


{7 years of continuous service 


Office Phone 
1568 

Plant Phone 
810 
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moval job on textile material of all 
kinds when installed at the end of con- 
veyor belts feeding the first piece of 
high-speed equipment, and over slow 
conveyor belts and wood slatted aprons 
feeding cutters, choppers and waste 
machines. Rayon processors will use 
the new device to clean ‘‘crumb’’ ahead 
of churns. The unit will work effec- 
tively through belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather or any other non-magnetic ma- 
terial, thereby performing automatic 
separation. Moisture, heat or cold does 
not affect its operating efficiency. Other 
advantages are that it always operates 
at top efficiency as the permanent mag- 
netic strength is not affected by electric 
current variations, and that it virtually 
eliminates operation and manitenance 
costs. Complete information is furnish- 
ed in bulletin 501-A, which Eriez will 
send upon request. 


Textile Specialties Are 
Described In Booklet 


A 30-page booklet, Textile Special- 
ties, recently has been offered to the 
industry in the South through the Char- 
lotte, N. C.. office of the American 
Cyanamid Co. The booklet gives a brief 
description of the principal specialties 
for the textile industry manufactured 
by the firm. Covered in the booklet are 
wetting and surface active agents, pen- 
etrants and dyeing auxiliaries, soften- 
ers, finishing oils, soluble waxes, water 
repellent compounds and sizing com- 


pounds. 


Institute Report Explains 
Effect Of New Labor Law 


The effect of the new Labor-Man- 
agement (Taft-Hartley) Act upon em- 
ployers, unions and employees is set 
forth in practical terms in How to Op- 
erate Under the New Labor Law, a 
timely report published by the Labor 
Relations Institute of New York City. 
The report is more than an analysis of 
the new law governing employer-em- 
ployee relations; it views the new sta- 
tutes against the background of the 
Wagner Act, now largely superseded, 
and measures its effect in states which 
have even more restrictive state laws. 
It tells in what ways management's 
position is improved and strengthened; 
what individual rights previously de- 
nied to workers now can be exercised 
by the latter; sets forth the new limita- 
tions placed on unions, and outlines 
the added powers accruing to govern- 
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Among the 
nation's largest 
manufacturers of 

dressings for 
all warp yorns 


IT TAKES 


a 


EXPERIENCE 


We are not in the business of selling warp sizes—and 
that alone. A chemical solution does you no good 
until it becomes a solution to your problem — and 
that’s where you profit by the practical, down-to-earth 
experience of the North service man, 

Your own staff and the North man can figure out 
the problem — and our service takes it on from there. 
No matter what the emergency, large or small, a 
phone call or a letter will bring you an experienced 
man who talks your language — the representative 
a of the speedy, efficient service 
. | which has been a North character- 
istic for nearly half a century. 


Ss 
Northol P. C. for use with any 


make of machine, for setting 
twist and conditioning yarns. 


N 


T E D 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA « P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA «+ P.O. Box 92 + Phone Marietia 250 
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AMAZING—BUT TRUE! 


THE HOT RAYS OF THE SUN COOL YOUR ROOF 
WITH THIS ‘APRIL SHOWERS” SYSTEM 


Yes— it’s unbelievable but true! The 
hot rays of the sun are converted 
into a powerful source of cooling 
for your buildings, by the “April 
Showers” system, just as pictured at 
left. Crazy? Not at all! It does this 
by covering your roof with a film of 
moisture at all time. As moisture 


evaporates, it absorbs heat, thus the 


hotter the sun, the more efficient 
your cooling system. This is the 
first successful application of the 


principle of “radiant cooling.” April 


Showers cools your roof from 150 


degrees to between 73 to 90 degrees, 


depending on relative humidity. 


> 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE, Richmond, showing one-third the area sprayed by 


AUTOMATIC APRIL SHOWERS SYSTEM. 


Without the April Showers System, 
as at right, your ceiling in summer ; 
acts exactly as though it were filled 
with steam pipes, due to heat ab- 
sorbed from the roof, which will be 
as high as 150 degrees. With April 
Showers intercepting this solar heat. 
your room temperature is comfort- 
able. There are many other features 
you'll like about this system—call : 
on us or phone and let us discuss it 


with you. You'll be glad you did. 


GRAY ENGINEERING CO. 


347 South Main St. Phone 2600 


High Point, North Carolina 
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ment under the law. The manual closes 
with an excerpted text of the new law. 
Copies of the manual, priced at $2, 
may be obtained by non-members of 
the institute by writing to the latter's 
headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N Y. 


Water Analysis Covered 
In Solvay Sales Bulletin 


A new 100-page technical bulletin 
on the analysis of municipal and indus- 
trial waters has been announced by 
Solvay Sales Corp. Designed to present 
methods suitable for rapid work with- 
out undue sacrifice in accuracy, the 
book contains sections on mineral 
analysis and stationary boiler water 
analysis. It also gives information on 
reagents, indicators and standard solu- 
tions, conversion tables, a four-page 
index and a list of atomic weights. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
by writing to Solvay Sales Corp., Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, 
N. Y., requesting Solvay Technical 
and Engineering Service Bulletin No. 
11, Water Analysis. 


Corbomatic Corp. Moves 
To New Headquarters 


Carbomatic Corp., manufacturer of 
infra-red radiant heat generators, is re- 
moving its company headquarters from 
117 West 63rd Street, Manhattan, to 
its own building in the Long Island 
City section of New York City. Trans- 
fer of the shop department to the new 
Long Island City brick and steel plant 
situated at 24-81 47th Street, will soon 
be completed. Removal of other de- 
partments, including the executive of- 
fices, will follow, although the com- 
pany expects to maintain a branch sales 
office in Manhattan. Manufacturing 
and engineering facilities will be ex- 
panded. An enlarged advisory service 


also is being set up. 


New Catalog Is Devoted 
To Goodrich’s Fire Hose 


A new catalog section on its indus- 
trial fire hose for mill and plant pro- 
tection has been issued by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, and is available 
upon request. The section describes 
construction of the present product 
made by the company which it says is 
the best it has offered in its history of 
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more than 75 years and gives data on 
its single and double jacket and rubber 
covered hose, as well as couplings. 


New Maintenance Handbook 
Answers Many Questions 


Answers to more than 100 problems 
inherent in the maintenance and con- 
struction of all types of industrial 
buildings are provided in Over the 
Rough Spots, a 48-page handbook pub 
lished by Stonhard Co., 403° North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It con- 
tains information about floors, walls, 
foundations, roofs, etc., and has been 
designed as a guide for building own- 
ers and operators in obtaining econom- 
ical and serviceable maintenance. A 
free copy of this literature may be ob- 
tained upon request to Stonhard. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
Treated In Revised Booklet 


A new and revised edition of the 
booklet, Physical Properties of Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemicals, has just been 
issued by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., a unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. This 12-page book- 
let has been designed as a condensed 
guide for users or organic chemicals. 
It contains data on applications and phy- 
sical properties for more than 175 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. The material 
is presented in tabular form for ready 
and easy reference. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Ask for Form 6136. 


Mexican Representative 
Appointed By Pneumafil 


Pneumafil Corp., Charlotte, N. C., 
has announced the appointment of 
Tecnotex S. A. of Mexico as its repre- 
sentative for Mexico. Arrangements 
were finalized during the recent visit 
of Eduardo Coghlin, technical direc- 
tor of Tecnotex, graduate of Columbia 
and Manchester Universities. Fernando 
Casablancas, who developed the well 
known Casablancas long draft system, 
is actively connected with Tecnotex 
and will direct personally the introduc- 
tion of Pneumafil equipment in Mexi- 
co. In England, Casablancas High 
Draft Co., Ltd., of Stalford is work- 
ing with the company that manufac- 
tures the English Pneumafil system. 
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Classitied Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884]! 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


e@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 
employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 
ing business contacts. 


LARGE QUANTITIES WANTED 


Overseer of Cloth Room, Large Coarse 


RAY 0 N YA Ww N Goods Cotton Mill, Northeast Alabama. 


Write “‘Clothroom,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


FOR SALE P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. 


POSITION OPEN 


in North Carolina Vocational! Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C., for Head Instructor Weav- 
ing and Designing. also Head Instructor 
Machine Shop work. Immediate employ- 
ment. 


Write N. C. Vocational Textile School, 
Belmont, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of weaving and slashing. 25 years’ 
experience on Jacquard machine: plain and 
fancy weave. Married, sober, and can furnish 
best of references. Now employed but desire to 
make change. 


Write “CUH,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg 50, 55, 65, 
75, 100, 120, 150, 300 Denier. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 


They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
Write “Rayon,” care Textile Bulletin, met twist im the hands. 


P. OQ. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. BATSON 
Box S41 Greenville, 5. C. 


Or will exchange for other yarns. 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving or Cloth 
Room; 30 years’ experience; I. C. S. course; cot- 
ton classer: engineer. Sober, good habits. Will 
prove ability and worth. Write “WLB,"’ P. O. 
Box 122. Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer. Experi- 
enced on carding. spinning, twisting, winding 
and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity. Em- 
ployed. Address ‘‘Alabama,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Young man, now employed as overseer of weaving 
with large mill wishes to hear from reliable mill 
in South Carolina or Georgia needing A-1 weave 
room man. Write ‘‘Weaver,.”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving or De- 
signer by practical weave room man experienced 
on plain and fancy. References as to character 
and ability. Address ‘‘Ability,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


CARDROOM Second Hand with years of experience 
with big mill would like to make change. Can 
manage help. Sober: no bad habits. Now employ- 
ed. Can give good references. Write ‘‘Cardroom.’”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. 
N. C. 


WANTED —-Position as superintendent or overseer 
of carding on plain weave. 30 years’ practical 
experience as assistant and overseer of carding: 
good help manager: 53 years old: sober and de- 
pendable. Can furnish best of references. Write 
“L. D. M..”"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 


WANTED—Job as overseer finishing on cotton 
goods or napping. 27 years’ experience. Can give 
references. Write "‘NAP."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Page 
A— 
Air Engineering Co. 64 
Aluminum Co. of America 5 
American Cyanamid Co 
Industrial Chemical Div 35 
American Key Products, Inc 58 
American Textile Sheet Metal Works 71 
Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.) 4 
— 
Bahnson Co., The. 66 
Barber-Colman Co 74 
Barnes Textile Associates 73 
Beceo Sales Co. 21 
Best & Oo., Edward H. 71 
Borne, Scrymser Co 10 
Boyd, A. 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 54 
Brown Co., The David 8 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 62 and 63 
Calgon, Inc. 29 
Carolina Belting Co 62 
Carolina Machinery Co 10 
Carolina Refractories Co 71 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc 69 
Clinton Industries, Inc 45 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 58 
Curran & Barry 66 
Denison Mfg. Co 69 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D 53 
Draper Corporation 7 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 64 

Eaton, Paul B 54 
Engineering Sales Co 57 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 71 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works, Inc 47 
Gossett Machine Works 71 
Gray Engineering Co. 52 
Greenville Belting Co 54 
== 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co 13 
Henley Paper Co 59 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc., John 8 
Houghton & Co., E. F 77 
Houghton Wool Co. . 45 
Howard Bros. Mig. Co 19 
Industrial Air Co. 71 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. ll 
WANTED 


DIRECT FROM MILL 


i—Vertical Cleaner with Condenser Sec- 
tion complete 

1—Bale Breaker Feeder. 

1—40” Picker with Kirschner Beaters. 

l—-Horizontal Cleaner or No. 12 Coilers. 

12—-Deliveries Drawing with 12” Collers. 

1,000-——-12” x 36” Cans. 

2—12 x 6 Slubbers. 

4—Spinning Frames, rings, 
gauge. 

4—Spinning Frames, 2°4" or 3” rings, 4” 
gauge. 

1—-6” Ring Twister. 


Give all details in first letter. 


Write care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Page 
—_ 

Johnson Chemical Co 69 

Keever Starch Co 48 
Kimmel Machinery Co.. Leon 54 

Lambeth Rope Corp 2 
Landis, Oliver D 43 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.. Inc 65 
Lubriplate Div., Fiske Bros. Ref. Co 50 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 54 
= 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P 31 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. The 24 
McKee Belting Co 66 
Merrow Machine Co.. The 73 
Moreland Chemical Co.. Inc 62 
Mount Hope Machinery Co 12 
Montain City Foundry & Mch. Co 27 
= 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 4 
National Ring Traveler Co 6 
Neisler Mills 66 
N. YY. & WN. J. Lubricant Co 45 
North, Inc.. Frank G 51 
Parks-Cramer Co 43 
Peach & Co... D. W 67 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.. Inc 73 
Piedmont Processing Co 68 
= = 
Railway Supply & Mf¢. Co.. The Front Cover 
Ray Chemical Co 60 

Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc 
North Charleston Plant 73 
Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. P 55 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 73 
Roy & Son Co... B. S 60 
Royce Chemical Co. Back Cover 
Salisbury Iron & Steel Co 56 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 22 and 23 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 45 
Sinclair Refining Co. i4 
Sirrine & Oo., J. E 64 
Smith, Yates D 69 
Socony Vacuum O11) Co 7 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 67 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co» 54 
Standard Brands, Inc. 39 
Stein. Hall & Co 7 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 12 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 66 
Tennant Co., G. H. 49 
Terrell Co., The 69 
Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 50 

U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. A 
Universal Winding Co. 2 
— 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 9 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 33 
Virginia Smelting Co 63 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 69 
Wallerstein Co., Inc 43 
Wheeler Reflector Co. . 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 67 


Rodney Hunt Offers New 
Washer And Dye Kettle 


The new Rodney Hunt Combination 
Washer and Dye Kettle, of all stainless 
steel construction, is said to have all of 
the features and advantages of the most 
modern dye kettle, together with the 
latest developments in washer construc- 
tion, combined in one machine. It is 
claimed that the new machine is spe- 
cially advantageous in plants handling 
light weight woolen and worsted fan- 
cies and blends. The scouring operation 
is particularly enhanced by the all stain- 
less steel construction of the machine. 


The manufacturers state that a con- 
siderable saving in time and labor is 
acquired because the scouring, washing 
and dyeing operations can be perform- 
ed without removing the goods from 
the machine. It is also claimed that the 
Wring-Master pneumatic controls on 
the squeeze rolls assure exact regulation 
and permit maximum pressure for most 
effective washing. Complete details 
and information will be supplied upon 
request to Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
47 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 

The human heart pumps enough 
blood in an hour to equal more than 
three times the weight of the body. 


The modern public health move- 
ment started in 1842 in England with 
a report on the sanitary condition of 
the laboring population. 


tives seeking new positions. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS OPEN:— 


Sales manager for chemicals; plant manager tricot underwear mill; cotton mill superintendents; cotton waste plant superintendent; assistant super- 
intendent bleachery; time study engineers: overseers for cotton spinning; 
sewing room supervisor; boss knitters; overseer folding, pressing and packing, underwear mills: 
tubing and folding, synthetic yarn fabrics; overseer cotton carding; master mechanic, plant engineer and assistant plant engineer, and many others. 


294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for Textile Mills. We Invite correspondence with employers seeking new personnel and with execu- 


overseer cotton carding and spinning second shift, $60 week and bonus: 
cotton cloth room overseer; foreman examining, 
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The Road Ahead For Cotton 


(Continued from Page 18) be taken off hoe handles 
and more pick sacks should be taken off aching backs. We 
must move in that direction. 

Now let me turn to our other major competitor—syn- 
thetic fibers—just long enough to give you a summary of a 
study on the growth of that industry recently released by 
our Southern Regional Laboratory in New Orleans. Until 
about 1935, rayon was the only synthetic fiber in commer- 
cial production in this country. Its consumption in this 
country doubled during the war and now is the equivalent 
of over two million bales of cotton each year. 

In 1940 


other synthetic fibers in this country amounted to only 414 


just prior to the war—the consumption of all 


million pounds the equivalent of about 10,000 bales of 
cotton. In succeeding years it rose to 11 million pounds, 


24 million pounds, 37 million, 47 million, 49 million and 
finally last year to 53 million pounds, It’s still small in 
comparison to the total market, but that phenomenal rate 
of growth gives leaders in the cotton industry considerable 


Al ready l 


synthetic fibers other than rayon greatly exceeds that of silk 


apprehension. S. consumption of these new 
or flax. Among these fibers afte nylon, vinyon, aralac, saran 
and glass fibers. Other synthetic fibers made from soybeans 
and from acrylate resins are now in pilot plant stage. 
These figures do not include the competition from paper 
which, next to rayon, is cotton’s greatest competitor. It is 
finding increasing use for bags—particularly sugar, cement 


and fertilizer bags—as well as for towels, handkerchiefs. 


napkins, window shades, plastics and even twine. Recently, 
I saw it being used for window drapes in Washington and 
getting very good reception—even from sophisticated house- 
keepers. In a sense, this competition from synthetic fibers 
is a healthy thing for the cotton industry, because it offers a 
challenge. Never before has cotton been forced to pace 
itself with such a fast-moving rival. From now on we must 
do our best to give the consumer what he wants at the 
best possible price, for that is exactly what the synthetic 
fiber people are doing. We know that sales of textiles made 
from synthetic fibers are increasing day by day, and we 
know the reason: streamlined merchandising, competitive 
prices, and fruitful research. These are the grounds on 
which cotton must compete. The consumer's dollar is an 
impartial judge in competition. Cotton is a strong and 
versatile fiber—but we must prove that point in thousands 
of ways to the final judge, the consumer. I firmly believe, 
and I am sure you do, that if we fully develop cotton’s com- 
petitive possibilities, it should more than hold its own in 
any company. 

In summary, let me repeat that the road ahead for cotton 
is primarily what we make it. We now have a good base 
with which to start. We are rid of our price-depressing 
surpluses. We have regained—temporarily, at least—a 
sizable portion of the foreign markets. We have gotten a 
post-war advantage over synthetic fibers in many foreign 
countries. But let us be continually aware that cotton can 
price itself out of the market and thus lose ground to both 
synthetic fibers and foreign cotton. 

Through research, mechanization, and hard work, the 


MODEL BF-1 
ALSO MODEL F-5 


Loom Beams 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 


used tor the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manutactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed trom waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion from the operator. 

Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
ment as standard equipment. 

This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 
workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 
free operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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cotton industry should be able to meet this competition and 
move ahead into a long period of prosperity. But this will 
require complete and energetic co-operation of all segments 
of the industry. There is a job for everyone—the farmer, 
the ginner, the buyer, the manufacturer, the exporter, the 
research workers, and the industry organizations. The 
cotton industry must marshall its forces behind a sound, 
far-reaching program. This industry must show the same 
vigor, the same initiative and the same spirit of aggression 
that have become the hallmarks of American business. We 
must continually keep our eyes on the problem and our 
shoulders to the wheel. Wise and courageous leadership 
will continue to be needed in the years ahead. 


Vision For The Job In Industry 


(Continued from Page 26) indicate the financial advan- 
tage of professional eye care. In almost every instance, the in- 
creased production which follows far more than pays the 
cost of the professional attention recety ed. This inceased 
production is of just as much value to the company as it Is 
to the employee, because whenever greater production 1s 
achieved by an employee, the unit costs of manufacture are 
decreased. 

An industrial vision program based on a fact finding sys- 
tem of setting visual standards is thus seen to result in bene- 
fits to everyone associated with the program. Production ts 
increased and therefore both management and employees 
gain ‘financially. Employees in need of professional eye 
attention are identified, urged to seek the needed help, and 
are better adapted to their work as a result. Industrial man- 
agement realizes—often for the first time—that ophthalmic 


counsel and ophthalmic attention are necessary for the most 
successful job performance of the employees. Once this fact 
has been realized by management, steps are often taken to 
seek and employ a professional ophthalmic consultant on a 
whole or part-time basis. When management seeks the pro- 
fessional man, the latter may operate in a truly professional 
capacity. When his services are sought (which very fre- 
quently occurs after the installation of a program of the type 
described) he has quite a different professional status than 
occurs if 4e seeks professional consulting work in an indus- 
trial plant. 

Management and employees alike are becoming more and 
more conscious of the importance of good vision and good 
seeing. By rendering a service that will meet the industrial 
need, i. e., by considering vision for the job, and by visually 
adapting employees to the work upon which their livelihood 
depends, the ophthalmic professions will continue to gain 
confidence and acceptance by industrial management and 
employees. 


l. From Joseph Tifin and S. EF. Wirt Near vs. Distante Visual Acuity in 
Relation to Success on lose Industrial Jobs Supplement to 7] rar rons of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. June. | 44 pp. 9-16 

ace 4 Kephart An Example of Increased Production Through an Indus 
trial Vision Program Optfral Journei and Review of Optometry, Vol. LX XXIII 
1946. pp. 31-34 

Ss. E. ye Care Increases Earnings of Electric Solderers."’ Optometric 
Weekly, Vol. AXAVIIL, 1946, pp. 1091-1094 

4. WN..f Kephart An Analysis of Professional Eve Care and Industrial F& 
crency ransactions imerican Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto 
iryngology, Vol. | 1946. 66-1; 


Cutting Salt Cost At Cannon Mills 


(Continued from Page 38) buildings, they are tied 
together with a by-pass so that either dye house may draw 
brine from either Lixator. Each one has a storage tank in 


and must be considered direct overhead costs. 


IMPORTANCE OF MATERIALS HANDLING 


Production is materials in motion. The handling of materials in a plant averages from 25 to 40 per 
cent of production costs. Handling and rehandling add nothing to the value of the finished goods, 


MECHANIZATION OF MATERIALS HANDLING 


Horsepower is cheaper than manpower for most handling tasks, as well as faster, safer*, and more 
efficient. Put more men in productive jobs by mechanized lifting, moving and stacking. 


Electric trucks for 
flexible, safe, fast 


Floor trucks, lift-trucks, 
skids, portable elevators 
for miscellaneous handling 


carrying and tiering 


dling costs. 


REQUIREMENT. 


Phone 2-5026 


*SAFETY NOTE: It is estimated that approximately 25% of lost-time accidents in this country are 
directly attributed to materials handling accidents, which in 1944 cost an estimated $60,000,000.00— 
an important consideration in favor of mechanized materials handling in addition to savings in han- 


WE ARE MATERIALS HANDLING SPECIALISTS, WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE TO BACK 
OUR RECOMMENDATIONS. LET US ENGINEER YOUR NEXT MATERIALS HANDLING 


(ENGINEERING SALES} 


co mM PAN 


S.R. & 'V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Conveyors for 
continuous flow 
of materials 


Tramrail, cranes, automatic 
dispatch systems for 
overhead handling 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MAGIC VALLEY 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


OF IDAHO 


ST. ANTHONY 


STARCH COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


MENAN STARCH 


COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


DISTRIBUTED 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


For over 80 years, we have 


been furnishing industry 


and municipalities with 


dependable elevated steel 


tanks. We design, fabricate. 


and erect, in capacities from 


5.000 to 2.000.000 gals.. with 


hemispherical, ellipsoidal, 


or conical bottoms. 


Write for 


prices, 


stating 


capacity, height to bottom, 


and location. 


which saturated brine is stored and from which it is pumped 
to the expansion tanks as needed. 

In any plant that uses it, Lixate brine invariably saves 
money and reduces salt costs. To begin with, rock salt costs 
less than evaporated salt. In addition to that, experience 
in many companies throughout the textile industry indicates 
that, when saturated brine is used, the labor saving in salt 
handling alone amounts to $1 a ton for every ton of salt 
used. Although it was not the case at Cannon Mills when 
dry salt was added to the baths, in many plants dry salt has 
to be stored at some distance from its points of use, a dis- 
advantage that increases the difficulty of hauling it to the 
machines. Men have to be diverted from other work to this 
job. Aisles and elevators are. frequently blocked by salt 
wagons during the process. Invariably some salt is spilled 
and wasted. While any one of these factors may not appear 
to represent much waste in itself, experience throughout the 
industry has shown that taken together for a year they add 
up to an impressive total of waste that is all the more 
impressive because it is eliminated automatically when 
Lixate brine is substituted for dry salt. 

Still another saving occurs automatically in any plant 
using Lixate brine because brine goes farther than dry salt; 
less of it is required to exhaust the dye. Operating experi- 
ence in many plants, for example, reveals that at least 12 
per cent of the amount of dry salt required to exhaust the 
dye bath can be saved when saturated brine is used, because 
of the greater efficiency of brine in the bath. All of it ts 
used as an exhausting agent, whereas with dry salt an excess 
must be added to achieve the small result. One gallon of 
saturated brine contains 2.65 pounds of salt in solution but 
as an exhausting agent it 1s equivalent to three pounds of 
dry salt. For every 100 gallons of Lixate brine used, there- 
fore, only 265 pounds of ‘rock salt are required to accom- 
plish the same dye exhaustion as 300 pounds of dry salt 

In addition to such economies, Lixate brine makes it 
possible to follow dye formulas easily and exactly. Although 
it may seem to be a simple matter to add an exact amount 
of dry salt to the bath, it is at times an almost impossible 
task, because dry salt varies so greatly by weight and by 
volume. Even though a plant operator may take the greatest 
possible care to measure salt accurately. in a shovel, bucket 
or similar container, it is difficult, if not impossible to do it, 
because salt varies so greatly in degree of compaction——as 
much as from ten to 20 pounds difference per cubic foot 
between loose and compacted dry salt. A certain type of 
fine salt, for example, weighs 66 pounds per cubic foot 
loose, 77 pounds packed, 84 pounds heavy packed, and if 
absorbed moisture further aids compaction, the dried salt 
weight goes up to 92 pounds per cubic foot. A bucket of 
loose salt will have much less salt in it than a bucket of 
compacted salt. 

Because salt is deliquescent, its weight also varies from 
time to time, depending upon the humidity, length of 
storage, and varying bulk and area of the stock pile. As a 
result it is also impossible to measure salt accurately by 
weight. Kiln-dried salt in a stock pile may contain from 
.OS to 5.0 per cent moisture, and it may change from one 
figure to another within 48 hours. As a result, 100 pounds 
of ‘‘salt’’ may actually contain five pounds of moisture. Air- 
dried salt varies even more in weight. When saturated brine 
is used, however, such considerations as these become un- 
important, because every gallon of saturated brine contains 
the exact quantity of 2.65 pounds of salt. 
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Waterproofing Item Woven From Fiberglas 


An inorganic, rot-proof waterproofing membrane consist- 
ing of an open-mesh fabric woven of fiberglas yarns is an- 
nounced by Lexington Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
basic fiberglas yarns are manufactured by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. The membrane is designed 
for roofing applications, for waterproofing brick or concrete 
walls above or below grade, and for many other water- 
proofing jobs in the construction industry. The open mesh 
permits full impregnation by the waterproofing compound. 
The impregnated fabric adheres firmly to rough or irregular 
surfaces, molding itself to the contours. 

Since the life of any waterproofing application is only as 
long as that of the membrane, the fact that the glass yarns 
cannot rot is a major consideration. Of equal importance 
is the imperviousness of the glass yarns to charring or 
burning when hot coal tar and asphalt bitumens are mopped 
on. Since glass cannot absorb moisture, the glass fibers do 
not conduct moisture into the waterproofing compound or 
serve as wicks to permit escape of the volatile oils essential 
to durability. Thus, the use of glass yarns extends the life 
of the application. The new-type membrane is sold by 
Lexington Supply Co. under the trade name Glasfab. Glas- 
fab has a strength factor in the warp of 64 pounds per 
inch-wide strip, and 92 pounds in the filling per inch-wide 
strip. Thread count is 24 threads per inch for both the warp 
and the filling. 


Chemical Exposition Is Drawing Attention 

Widespread interest has developed in the 21st Exposition 
of Chemical Industries denoting unusual activity in indus- 
trial planning and the projection of new enterprises far into 
the future. Although the exposition will not be held until 
Dec. 1-6, space reservations already assure the complete 
occupancy of four floors of Grand Central Palace, New 
York (¢ ity, where the exposition will take place. Two note- 
worthy factors in the outlook are the increased number of 
inquiries from prospective exhibitors being received by the 
management and the greater number of former exhibitors 
making applications for more space than heretofore. 

The display of processing equipment will be more com- 
prehensive than usual, it is stated, with many new develop- 
ments to be disclosed. Raw and fabricated materials, stand- 
ard mill units; such as valves and piping, shafting pulleys, 
belts, clutches and couplings, transmissions, Conveyors, mo- 
tors, pumps and others will be shown in great variety. 

Chemical industries and chemical processes used in con- 
nection with the operation of mechanical industries afford 
applications of interest to visitors from almost every branch 
of productive activity. Equipment suitable for some part 
of almost every kind of manufacturing plant will be found 
in the roster of exhibits. Against its background of ma- 
chinery and manufacturing equipment, however, the Chem- 
ical Exposition is famed for its revelation of the latest 
products of research and development in the field of chem- 
istry itself. Here, the remarkably accelerated progress of 
the past few years is rapidly being brought to light. Only 
accredited visitors will be admitted to the exposition under 
the invitation and registration system of attendance control. 
This excludes sightseers and the general public, insuring 
better attention and more complete opportunities for study 
of the exhibits. Charles F. Roth is manager of the exposi- 
tion and E. K. Stevens associate manager. 
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-and textile manufacturers have learned that 


the above statement holds good throughout 
the organization: 


HENLEY 


at the main office, High Point, N. C 


HENLEY 


at Charlotte, N. C. 


HENLEY 


at Gastonia. N. C. 


HENLEY 


trading as the Southern Paper 
Preducts Division, Asheville, N. C. 


For Complete Stock Information 
Address the High Point Office 


HENLEY | 


‘Company 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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RS ROY ROY ROY GRINDERS ¢ R 


your card grinders 


Keep 
ondition al all 


in top ¢ 
times. All types of Tra- 


verse and Roller Grinders 


repaired promptly, effi- 
ciently. Replacement parts RS 
are available. 


Roy Card Grinders— ROY GR 
standard of Textile In- eS 
dustry since 1868. 


ROY GRINDERS ROY GRI 


s- ROYs 
WORCE 
GREE 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


CHEMICALS 
OILS, SOAPS 
FINISHES 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 


P. Oo. Charlotte» 3127 


PHONE 


Issue Supplement To Army Thread Color Card 


At the request of the Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army, the Textile Color Card Association has issued Sup- 
plement No. 1 to the United States Army Standard Color 
Card, revised 1945, fourth edition, for the official standard- 
ized shades of olive drab, khaki and drab sewing threads. 

The two new colors in this supplement, which are por- 
trayed in thread tassels, are designated as Shade K (U. S. 
Army Russet), Cable No. 66025, and Shade L (U. S. Army 
Slate Blue), Cable No. 66026. The former is used for sew 
ing Army Russet leather, which is a standard color for all 
leather products authorized by the War Department, and 
the latter is used for sewing slate blue worsted shirting 
material for West Point cadets. Supplement 1, containing 
the above two shades, as well as the revised 1945. fourth 
edition of the U. S. Army Thread Color Card, showing six 
shades, may be obtained from the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation. 


Work Of Independent Labs Listed In Report 


Contributions of independent scientific laboratories in 
the development of dyestuffs, finishes and flammability re 
search are noted in a report of the American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories carried in a recent issue of the 
Service Bulletin of the United States Testing Co., Inc. The 
report notes the dev elopment of a line of identifying dye- 
stuffs to distinguish various sizes and grades of yarn as it 
is being processed, pointing out that practically all textile 
yarns that are twisted by silk, rayon or nylon throwsters now 
use these tints. Development of methods for finishing sheer 
fabrics so that they will not shrink when washed by the 
consumer and development work on resins and ¢hlorination 
processes for controlling the shrinkage of wool materials 
also is mentioned. 


Slowinske Discusses Water-Repellent Fabrics 


Doubling a w ater-repellent fabric much more than 
doubles its rain resistance but backing an outerwear treat- 
ed fabric with a non-repellent lining greatly reduces the 
garment’s effectiveness, George Slowinske of the Fine 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. said 
June 23, in describing results of tests on rainwear. He also 
revealed that reversing treated sateen doubled its water re- 
sistance and that laundering improved the tested garment’ s 
ability to impede water penetration. 

Mr. Slowinske spoke at the National Rainwear Manu- 
facturers Association’s second annual rainwear sales con- 
vention at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, under 
the auspices of the water repellency committee of the Tex- 
tile Fabric Association. He emphasized the importance of 
such rain tests to manufacturers in their selection of fabrics 
and design and construction of rainwear garments. “This 
is the first time we have a reliable laboratory test which 
has been correlated with the actual performance of rainwear 
garments,” he said. ‘‘We found, surprising as it may seem, 
that reversing treated sateen fabrics, so the shiny or sateen 
side was inside, doubled its water repellency. We don't 
know why it should, and we don't know why laundering 
should improve the penetration resistance of Army sateen. 
All we do know is that those are the facts we found. 

I want to emphasize that our work has indicated strong- 
ly that we still have a great deal to learn about rainwear 
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fabrics. It is true that we know that some fabrics are good 
and some are bad 


but we don’t know why. When we do 
know, better fabrics will undoubtedly be made for rainwear 
garments. We can then proceed with more confidence in 
the fabrics and in testing them in the laboratory. We 
found that double thicknesses of rainwear greatly improved 
its water resistance. The inner fabric could be either the 
same fabric or lining fabric, provided it was treated. We 
also found that inclusion of absorbent thread or trimming 
fabric will result in a serious decrease of protection afford- 
ed by a garment. It is necessary to render water-repellent 
any seam binding. All thread also should be treated. As 
a result of these tests we found that the resistance of a 
layer of water-repellent fabric is markedly influenced by 
the repellency of the supporting surface. It is our convic- 
tion that for maximum rain resistance all linings should 
be either omitted or rendered water repellent. 

“The laundering tests were particularly surprising. The 
fabric. was the well-known nine-ounce Army sateen, and 
22,000 yards were processed. Samples were taken at reg- 
ular, spaced intervals. The samples were tested with the 
Rain Tester, using a pressure head of six feet on the nozzle. 
The average leakage was eight grams of water. But then 
we subjected the samples to three severe launderings. To 
our surprise we found that the samples were improved in 
penetration resistance by the launderings. The average leak- 
age decreased to four grams. The possibility of experimental 
error was remote, since the values in each case were aver- 
ages of 33 determinations made on 11 samples spaced 
throughout the 22,000-yard run. The sateen had been San- 
forized after treatment with the repellent. Consequently, 
it is not believed that the improvement produced by the re- 
peated launderings was'a result of fabric shrinkage. Actual- 
ly the air resistance as measured with a Densometer was 
markedly decreased by the launderings, indicating that the 
fabric had become more open or less dense. 

“Consequently, the results suggested very strongly that 
the laundering operations had produced a change in the 
character of the fabric which made it more resistant to 
water penetration. Therefore, it is very probable that analy- 
sis of fabric structures by other means might develop in- 
formation which could be used to produce such an improve 
ment in rain resistance during the various stages of yarn and 
fabric manufacture.” A model of the Du Pont rain tester 
was on display at the convention. 


June Acetate Rayon Yarn Shipments Decline 


Principally as a result of a strike at one of the plants of 
the largest acetate producer, acetate rayon yarn shipments 
during June declined 27 per cent below those of the pre- 
vious month, according to the July Rayon Organon, statisti- 
cal bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Reduced 
acetate shipments were chiefly responsible for a loss in total 
rayon filament yarn deliveries for the month of ten per cent. 
Yarn shipments totaling 53,800,000 pounds, however, were 
four per cent over June, 1946. Rayon staple shipments in 
June amounting to 15,400,000 pounds were 16 per cent 
below the previous month. The total figure comprised 12,- 
300,000 pounds of viscose and 3,100,000 pounds of acetate 
staple. 

For the first six months of 1947, however, both acetate 
yarn and viscose-cupra yarn shipments were seven per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1946. Shipments of staple 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on 
Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 


Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second Edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A practi 
cal treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for the 
weave room. Price $3.00 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNING 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Dean Emeritus, School of Textiles, N. C. State College 
First Edition. A book of 168 pages, containing nearly 400 


illustrations. Price $1.25 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersey 


Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


yarn production, etc. Price $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tuomas NELSON 
Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price $? 00 


Textile Directories 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1947 Edition. Price 


+f) 


2.00 
Desk Size, 1947 Edition. Price 3.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, W. C. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


C. 


CHEMICAL CO 
Spartanburg 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


1947 OFFICE EDITION 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Now Ready for Mailing — Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. — Box 1225— CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


HEART-OF-HIDE 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


PO. Box 1377 
GREENVILLE, 


26 Augusta Street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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in the six-month period were 11 per cent above the cor- 
responding period last year. Viscose staple in the January- 
June period showed an increase of nine per cent and acetate 
staple was up 17 per cent. The domestic rayon staple supply 
during the first six months of 1947 was augmented by 
imports estimated to be 23,500,000 pounds, the Organon 
points out. Thus the total staple available from January 
through June, 1947, 1s computed to be 121,800,000 pounds, 
20 per cent over the supply available in the same period 
last year, and 44 per cent over the first six months in 1945. 

Current imports of rayon staple exceed those of any pe- 
riod in history, according to the Organon. Actual rec eipts 
from abroad in the first five months of the year amounted 
to 21,172,000 pounds, the largest volume ever imported in 
a similar period. This figure exceeds the five-month total 
in the 1939 record year by 25 per cent and those of the 
January-May period of 1946 by 112 per cent. “This rate of 
imports at about a million pounds per week, when added to 
domestic shipments, was in contrast with the seasonal soft- 
ness of the spun rayon fabric market over the past several 
months,”” the Organon states. ‘The net effect of this situa- 
tion has been a building up of foreign rayon staple sto ks 
in this country. It is probable that the sharply reduced level 
of May imports reflects this stock condition.” Chief sup- 
pliers of rayon staple being imported by the United States 
are Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. Shipments from Finland and France have been 
sizable but irregular, while those received from Great Brit- 
ain and Italy, the large pre-war suppliers, have been very 
small. 

Production of rayon, nylon, silk and related broad woven 
gray goods during the first quarter of 1947, averaged 37,- 
700,000 linear yards, a new record operating rate which 
exceeded the previous peak established during the second 
quarter of 1946 by six per cent. Computed on a quarterly 
basis, it is revealed that the January-March output was 
190,000,000 linear yards. Stocks of gray cloth in the hands 
of weavers at the end of March aggregated 33,100,000 
yards, an increase of seven per cent over the stock on hand 
at the end of December. In relation to output, however, 
the gray goods supply at the end of the first quarter was less 
than one week's production. Inventories of rayon yarn held 
by weavers totaled 33,300,000 pounds at the end of March, 
1947, compared to 42,600,000 pounds at the close of 1946. 
The increase was entirely in acetate yarn, with the March 
31 stock amounting to 14,000,000 pounds being nearly 
1,000,000 pounds over the year-end level. Viscose-cupra 
yarn stocks, on the other hand, declined slightly during the 
first quarter, the March ‘figure being 19,300,000 pounds as 
against 19,500,000 pounds held on Dec. 31. 


Sees Slow Recovery Of Textiles In Europe 


N. S. W. Vanderhoef, president of Textile Export Asso- 
ciation of the United States, recently returned to this coun- 
try after a two-month tour of Western Europe which in- 
cluded Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. His impressions of conditions in 
specific countries, pertaining to their textile industries, 
follows: 

Great Britain 


there is everv indication that even essential industries such 


Coal is still the number one problem and 


as cotton textiles and rayon goods will have their supplies 
of fuel rigidly allocated during the coming winter months. 
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Lancashire mills are still finding it hard to obtain labor, 


especially women, and are up against the competition of 
aircraft and electrical goods companies which are housed in 
modern factories and are in a position to offer more in- 
ducements in the way of recreational facilities and plant 
comforts. It is highly unlikely that cotton textile production 
in England will approach 1938 levels for a long time to come. 
France—French mills are also bedevilled by the lack of 
coal. French textile designers, however, have lost none of 
their old-time ingenuity and the fabrics they are now turn- 
ing out are bright and attractive. To my mind, France will 
continue to hold her own in the high style end of the textile 
business but there is little likelihood of her competing on a 
volume basis in world markets as long as current political 
and economic conditions persist. 

Belgium——As most observers have pointed out, Belgium 
has come a long way on the road taward normalcy. Aside 
from the country in which the Battle of the Bulge was 
fought, damage to her industrial centers and farm lands 
was light. Her mills are operating at a satisfactory rate and 
her industrialists are shrewdly planning for the future, as 
witness the customs union with Holland and Luxembourg. 
Holland 
Allied bombing during the period when it was being used 
as the launching site for buzz bombs. Mills near the Ger- 
man border were badly damaged and are being repaired 
slowly. While at The Hague, on behalf of the association, 
I protested the rise in customs duties which will be applied 


The Hague still shows the result of constant 


when the union with Belgium and Luxembourg goes into 
effect. The protest, however, was rejected on the ground 
that we have never been among the principal suppliers of 
textiles to that country, Norway——Damage in Norway is 
confined to the west coast. Like most countries, Norway's 
supply of dollars is dwindling and she is not generating 
enough foreign éxchange to pay for her essential needs. 
Sweden-——The textile industry in Sweden is still not running 
at capacity owing to the lack of skilled operatives and the 
reduction of working hours. Domestic output, as a result, 
is far short of the country’s requirements. Sweden finds it 
difficult to obtain textiles from her old sources of supply in 
England and would like to buy more American textiles but 
finds it hard to obtain dollars. 

“In all of the countries I visited,’ he summarized, ‘‘retail 
prices on textile items are much higher than in the United 
States with the exception of work garments which are under 
stringent control and must be sold at prices that often show 
a loss to mills and manufacturers. In England, of course. 
textiles are strictly rationed. In all other countries, so-called 
luxury textiles are sky-high in price and beyond the reach of 
the average consumer. Strangly enough, some basic textiles, 
such as Swedish and Dutch cotton yarns, are cheaper than 
comparable American counts but retail prices on items in 
which these yarns are used are much higher.”’ 


Sign Agreement To Launch Silk Promotion 


The International Silk Guild and the United States Com- 
mercial Co. recently signed an agreement authorizing the 
guild to administer a promotional campaign to create in- 
creased demand for raw silk and silk products in the trade 
and with the consumer. The move is understood to be the 
first ever undertaken by the government to lend financial 
aid to the promotion of a single commodity, domestic or 
foreign. Results of the signing of the agreement are not 
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“Virginia” liquid Sulfur Dioxide (99.98+4-% pure) 
is an outstanding antichlor in the finishing of cotton 
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“or 
EVERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catelogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 
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expected to be felt for some time. First step in the cam- 
paign will be the initiation of a broad market survey by the 
guild and upon this study will depend the exact technique 
to be used to attract the public toward the purchase of silk. 

A large part of the funds to be used in the campaign, 
estimated at $500,000 for the first year, will be obtained 
from an adjustment in the discount on selected assortments 
of silk now sold to the dealers. The 25 cents per pound 
discount will be reduced to 221% cents, with the remainder 
going into the campaign fund. The additional cost of the 
program will be met by U. S. C. C. from War Department 
funds derived from the sale of raw silk. Choice of an ad- 
vertising agency to handle the mechanics of the program 
has not been made, and may not be made until the survey 
results are known. 

It has been reported that in some trade circles doubt has 
been expressed concerning the successful outcome of the 
campaign. However, members of the guild and U.S. C. C. 
feel that the campaign has a good chance for large success 
if properly handled, and that silk can thus be restored to a 
more important place in the textile industry. 


Durene Offices In Empire State Building 


The Durene Association of America has moved its offices 
to the Empire State Building, Suite 803, as of July 17, 
where enlarged quarters will facilitate handling of the qual- 
ity control program and work in connection with the stead- 
ily increasing number of licensees. 

The number of manufacturers who have applied for 
license agreements to use Durene identification in the last 
six months reflects manufacturer-retatler interest in Durene- 
branded merchandise, and it is anticipated that more than 
180 million “Made of Durene Yarn” labels will be used 
this year. 


Cotton Export Program Is Continued 


There will be no halt in the cotton export program, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In an- 
nouncing the program’s continuation department officials 
said the current export subsidy rate of one-half cent a pound 
also will remain in effect with respect to notices of sale 
received by the New Orleans office of the Production and 
Marketing Administration after June 30. For sales regis- 
tered under the program after such date, shipments must 


be made prior to Feb. lL. 1948. othcials Said. 


Textron May Not Acquire English Firm 


The proposed acquisition by Textron, Inc., of the Mills 
Equipment Co., Ltd., of London on terms satisfactory to 
directors of Textron is ‘improbable,’ Royal Little, presi- 
dent, has advised stockholders. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
91,538 different stockholders as of June 30, an increase of 
4.764 over the number of holders recorded at the close of 


73.749 holders of 
common stock and 22.876 holders of preferred stock as the 


the first quarter of 1947. There were 


second quarter ended. These figures include 5,087 holders 
of more than one kind of stock. More than 40,000 holders 
were women and every state in the union was represented 
among Du Pont stockholders. 
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Laundering Practices Should Be Standardized 


Until commercial and home laundering practices are 
standardized, laboratory tests will be of little value tn pre- 
dicting the washfastness of dyed or printed textiles. This 
conclusion, which was reached after three years’ extensive 
investigation, was reported by the sub-committee on wash- 
fastness at a recent meeting in New York of the research 
committee of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. The study has shown that inconsistent re- 
sults are obtained from both commercial laundering and 
home washing and that there are no standard procedures on 
which to base laboratory tests: On the other hand, the 
washfastness tests developed by the A. A. T. C. C. should 
be helpful to commercial laundries in rating and standard- 
izing their procedures. To date, most of the work of the 
sub-committee has been under the direction of Charles W. 
Dorn of J. C. Penney Co., with Charles A. Siebert of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., serving as secretary and more 
recently as chairman. Work of the sub-committee is to be 
continued with special attention to abrasive influences in 
washing. 

Progress in the development of a faster olive drab dyeing 
for the Quartermaster Corps was also reported. Members 
of the research staft of the association have supervised the 
preparation by 14 different methods and dyeing by three 
different methods of over 10,000 yards of material in com- 
mercial finishing plants. 

Dr. W. E. Coughlin of the Good Housekeeping Institute 
reported that the committee of dimensional change of tex- 
tiles is about to start work on woven woolen and worsted 
fabrics in the New York and Boston areas, and socks in 
Philadelphia. The committee is- working on further di- 
mensional change in cotton and rayon samples supposedly 
stabilized by the wash fastness committee through repeated 
launderings. Preparation of a comprehensive treatise on 
‘Methods of Analysis for Textile Laboratories’ was re- 
ported well underway under a committee headed by Prof. 
Percival Theel of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. The 
1946 year book of the association was reported in process 
of mailing; and negotiations practically complete for the 
prompt mailing of a new book each year in August, be- 
gining in 1948. 

Work is in progress on 21 types of rain resistant cloth, 
of both Army and civilian constructions, at the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratories, the Du Pont Co., and the association’s labora- 
tories in the Lowell Textile Institute. 

The executive committee on research headed by J. Robert 
Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp., reported that facilities 
and equipment in the association’s laboratories at Lowell 
Textile Institute have been expanded and improved. At a 
meeting of the committee held early in June, the future 
research activities of the association were discussed. It was 
generally agreed that: (1) Present standard test methods 
should be kept current both with the times and development 
of new fibers, and furthermore should be continued further 
to include correlation with end use: and (2) A. A. T. C. C. 
should not go into pure or fundamental research when con- 
sidered on too high a level, but should go into certain pro- 
jects on an application research level. The consensus was 
that it would be impossible at present for the A. A. T. C. C. 
to establish a pilot plant and that facilities of available 
plants and educational institutions should be made use of. 
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Laurel Boil-O# Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 
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LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Dbin. OFFICES — 
ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Leather Belting 
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Check Straps 
MCKEE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. « BOX 244 « PHONE 640 «+ GREER, S. C. 
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Cotton boods Market 


First reactions in the cotton textile industry and raw cot- 
ton trade to the government's bullish 1947 cotton acreage 
estimate were mixed but the impression was widespread 
that another difficult year for dealers, spinners and weavers 
seems assured. 

The estimate is that the planted acreage totals 21,389,000 
or an increase of 17.6 per cent over the ac reage of 18,190,- 
000 in 1946 when a crop of 8.640.000 bales was ginned. 
Analysts of the cotton industry figured that the 1947 acre- 
age, on a basis of average abandonment and yield during 
the past ten years, should produce about 10,500,000 bales 
as a minimum. 


The carryover at the end of the current crop year on July 
31 is expected to be around 3,000,000 bales, composed of a 
very high percentage of lower grade cotton. 

Because of the continued rise in the price of cotton, caus- 
ed by the acreage report, one of Worth Street's leading 
houses has withdrawn all offerings of sheetings, drills and 
twills and will boost prices anywhere from a half cent to a 
cent and a half a yard. 


Drill quotations have remained at former O. P. A. ceiling 
levels, it 1s pointed out in Worth Street centers and in the 
face of higher cotton producers feel a higher price is need- 
ed. Other gray cloth quarters, while agreeing that higher 
prices might well come unless the cotton price climb sub- 
sides, point out that it might be wise for mills to sell some 
drills at present levels before putting increases into effect. 

However, mill and selling house circles in New York 
City are feeling better about the general heavy goods pic- 
ture. A lot of buyers have been straddling the fence in the 
hope that a price drop was going to come in cottons. Now, 
with cotton up, and the possibility that prices on fabrics 
could go the other way, some trade sources believe a num- 
ber of these buyers will be coming in shortly to cover on 
fourth quarter. 

Whether they will find these goods available remains as 
an interesting question, several in the trade point out. 
Though fourth quarter has not been sold, mills on the other 
hand have not been disposed to produce for stock with the 
result that only those buyers having a position will get goods 
readily. 

One house reported that if cotton remains at present lev- 
els, it will continue to sell its heavy goods at current quo- 
tations but further rises will force higher prices. 


It would be wise to continue selling drills at current: lev- 


els, one selling executive asserted, for until now these goods 
have hardly been moving at all. One belief was that this 
higher price move by a leading firm would tend to strength- 
en those goods being sold at the O. P. A. ceilings. 


P. STEVENS £0, Tne. 


44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The Philadelphia yarn trade is fairly satisfied now that 
prices have just about touched rock-bottom, particularly in 
the medium-coarse count field. Low prices are still heard 
and observers admit that yarn is being moved at very low 
figures, but it is urged that the bulk of the bargain trans- 
actions involve the movement of distress yarns, which some 


trade sources contend are still cluttering up the market. 


Mill men say they do not look for resumption of business 
now until the next crop report comes out Aug. 8. Many of 
their leading accounts have informed them that future or- 
ders will hinge on this report. 


Some yarn users who have been preparing a late summer 
rush of orders from retailers are concerned over the rise in 
the cotton market, fearing that customers might take one 
look at the raw cotton set-up and decide to further postpone 
placing of orders. At the same time, other market observers 
feel that cotton might recede slightly but still remain strong 
for some time to come. Such spokesmen contend that carded 
yarn prices may advance from three to five cents a pound 
unless cotton breaks sud lenly. 


Yarn men say they occasionally find customers have man- 
aged to shrink yarn inventories to levels set some months 
back and still hold back on contracting ahead, 
prices are made attractive. 


even when 
Such buyers are sometimes found 
to be those who took a litking after the first war and have 
determined to take all precautions to avert a similar outcome 
this time. Therefore, yarn suppliers contend, such accounts 
actually are not covering all yarn needs while bending back- 


wards to restrict inventories. 


Cognizant of trade reports that one combed yarn spinner 
has booked through the fourth quarter, several distributors 
said they had not found combed yarn users interested 1 
such distant coverage. Some buyers have ventured hs 
August and a bit of combed yarn has been sold into Sep- 
tember, but no interest has been observed be- 


yond the latter month. 


it was said, 


Buyers are still hesitating about enlarging commitments, 
it is said, pending more definite signs on future cotton and 
yarn costs. Despite reports to the contrary, some distributors 
say they still receive requests to defer deliveries from time 


to time. where customers have received similar notices from 
their customers. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, = and representative 


who advertise reguiarly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs. C. H. White 

AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 111 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. 

ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr L. E 
Wooten. Fort Mill. 8. C 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala Jack B. Button. 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro. N. C.,; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave... Decatur, Ga Cc. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer 

ARMOUR & CO... Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co... P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co 1816 Liberty Life Bide Chariotte, N. C Armour & Co... Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO.,. Industrial Div... Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. : Dist. 
Mer 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC... Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
M. Tryon St Chariotte. N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mer Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1497-J: 
W. L. Mills. 803 Magnolia St Greensboro, N. C Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga. Ala.: John H. Graham. P. QO. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Harry Green. 1934 Dimon St.. Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N.C 

ASHWORTH BROS... INC... Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St 
St Atlanta, Ga 

RARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass 
fice, 318 Montgomery B'dg.. Spartanburg, S. C 

RECCO SALES CORP... Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Mer... D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
cC.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga 

REST & CO... INC., EDWARD H.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William J 
Moore, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 

BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Evell St Spartanburg. S.C. P. C. Blackman. 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916; New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith. Greenville. S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023. Atianta 1, Ga 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C Sou. Mer Russell C 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith, Charlotte. 
N.C 

BROOKLY FIBRE BROOM CO., Brookiyn. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, 8S. C 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps Greenville, S. C.., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Piowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8. C.. Montgomery & Crawtord 

BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO.. Chattanooga. Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S&S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Nashville, Tenn Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co... Knoxville. Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave... Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.: Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 
CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St 
CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 403 Liberty Life Bide 
A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales 

CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Ra 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Tex. 

CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.., 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342. Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore. Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 5. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 


Ingle, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.;: 886 Drewery 


Sou. Of- 


Greenville, 5. C 
Chariotte 2. N. C 


P. ©. Box 1922. Charlotte 


Division of A. B. Carter. Inc 
1812 S. Main S8St., Dallas 


New York City. Sou. Offices 
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We realize that operating executives 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to 


textile equipment and supplies 

are frequentiy in urgent need of information, 

our subscribers 


Of manhiacturers of 


3713, Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes. Box 132. LaGrange. Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Oo., Greenville, S. C Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York N. ¥ 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Pidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales C: Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.. J. Allen Simpson. Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mil) and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide.. Atlanta. 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birm 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points 
CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St 
Reps.: Greenville. S. C 1000 Woodside Bide... W. F 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York. N. Y¥.. 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Teunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg. S. C : 

DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846. Greenville. 
5S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave N.E.. Atianta, Ga.;: T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens. P. O 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.: 
O, C. Williams, 240 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks. P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241. Jacksonville Beach. Fla. : 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc.. La- 
Grange, Ga Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Pient and Sales Offices. Asheville 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N.C 
DIXIE RADIO SUPPLY CO., 1715 Main St.. Columbia S. C.: 22 Richardson 
St., Greenville, 5. C.; 912 8. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.: 416 W. Market Si 
Greensboro. N. C 

DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.. Bristol. R. I 

DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison. 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna, Fla.: L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4 Durham. N. C.: 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte. N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Spartanburg, & 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. Eneland: Boston. Mass 

DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St.. Svracuse. N. Y¥ 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District: Charlotte Office, 414 S. 
Church St.. R. D. Sloan, Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Pield. H. B. Constable. N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson. J. T. Hasty. Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. C J. T. MeGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. Hickory. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W.. A. B. Owens. Mer Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. L 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga. Tenn.: M. 8 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis. Tenn 

DURANT MFG. CO., 1957 N. Buffem St 
Providence 3. R. I 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant 118‘> W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Saies. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FELTERS CO., THE, 210-G South St.. Boston. Mass 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices. 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn, 

GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO.. Gastonia. N. Cc 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt 


GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.; 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 Cc 
& S&S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 

GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta. Ga.: 2000 Race St.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. P. O. Box 970. Charlotte ey ee. 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3. Tex 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide Charlotte 1 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer Reprs.: H. G. Thompson 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta. Ga.: H. C Milis, Jr., Columbia, 
5. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh. N. © W. A. Counts, Res. Mer Biuefield., 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte. N. C.: J. E Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Woodward. Tel. 3336: 


N. Sou. 


Milwaukee 1. Wis 157 Orange St 


N. Cc. D. B. Smith, 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 


POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Johnson Company 


© S 
A 
oul 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. Oo. BOX 1418 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


Charlotte chemical in. 


Yates D. Sumtth 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving + Erecting + General Overhauling + Exporting 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1923 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


1055 W. Franklin Ave. Phone 1723 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ July 15, 1947 


VoGet No. 14 SouTHERN OurtFit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-prodf) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
close! trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 


\A_ PATENTED 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


titre 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman .. . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 425 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters. Megr.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1624; Albert 
C. Bennett. Phone 2-1595 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8. C 

GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville. 8. C 

GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO.. 708 Jefferson St... N.W.. Atianta,. Ga 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte, N. C.;: G. P 
Kine. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O 
HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York 18, N. ¥ 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr 

HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker 
Warehouse. High Point. N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 

HERSEY. HENRY l1.. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New Ergland Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
HETHERINGTON & SONS. INC., JOTMN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11, Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. COC. 


Offices, 815 The 
J. C. Martin, Mer.: 


(Div. of Southern States Equip- 


Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinklev. Gen. Sales Megr.. Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacirito St., Houston 2, Tex., 


Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La.; 
Elgert. 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St.. Baitimore, 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Rellly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden. P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... THE, 2°58 Summer St... Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C 


Cc. L. 
Md., Tel. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl. M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Blidg., 


Austin, Tex 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR ©CO., Needham, Mass 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S&S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gestonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 5. C Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC.., 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenvilie, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.;: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
s. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Tarrace, 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KELLER TOOL CO., Grand Rapids. Mich 
Birmingham 3, Ala.;: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 
LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 5S. C. 
LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Pox 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; 
O. Box 1044, Greenville. 5. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent. 444 Norwood Place, Greenville. 5. C 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., P 
Greenvilie, 5. C 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bide., Fall River, Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING C©O., 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Pred Weich, 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 6450, Charlotte N. C., 


Marcus Bailey. 117 8S. 2ist St.., 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 4, 


Sou. 
W. R. Sargent, P. 


©. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 


129 Lockwood St., 
1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 


N. C. Sou. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Asheville, 
N. C.: Columbia, S. C.: Knoxville. Tenn.: Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 8. Donald Fortson Co., Augusta, Ga.; C. W. 
Parmer Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co., Savannah, Ga.; Georgia- 
Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 
LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Pactory: North Charleston, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Oo... Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co.. Macon Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 


Louisville. North Carolina—Charictte Supply Co...Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 


Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mouwt; Kester Mchy. Co.. Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 


gomery & Crawtord, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co.. 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros, Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 

MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs R. C. Staples. Z N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples. Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 

M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. ©. Box 1443, Greenville, 5. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia. Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.. North Carolina 
Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer, S. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coieman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury. N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman. P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co... 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas. Tex Texas and Arkansas: Eestern Rep ‘including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd... Leiscester. England. 


42nd St.. New York City. 


Sou. Rep.: T. J 


8 Laurel St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271. Gastonia. N. C 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4. Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2. N 

MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg. S. C. Paul C. Thomas. Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake. K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.: W. E. Nash, Asheville. N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 


Atianta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La. 

NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path. 8S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y 


NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices, 
Bristol, Conn.; headquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C., A. A. Gloetaner, Mgr.; Sou. Repr.: 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix. 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr.. 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NOONE & ©O., WM. R., 105 Washington St 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO., 
Asheville, N. C.; Wilmington, N. C 
Ss. C. 

NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. P. O. Box 123. Station 
“A.”” Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta. Ga. P. O. Box 92. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.:; 
Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Phone 
4-7331. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


Boston, Mass 


Charlotte, N. C Raleigh, 
Southern Equipment Sales Co., 


N. C.; 
Columbia, 


Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlante, 


Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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he GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times loager thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
ih Auguste Street, Telephone 150 


American Textile Sheet Metal Works 


DALLAS, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel. County 2812 


We build New and Repair 


SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD AND 
PICKER SCREENS 


COMBER TIN WORKS 


14 Years Experience—Quality Work 
Dependable Service 


L. W. INGLE, owner 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 
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PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean 

PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave 
116, Station A, Telephone RAymond 2136, Atlanta. Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board: Mark W. Mayes. Pres. and Treas E. LeClair. Saies Mer 
Glee B. Thompson. Atlanta, Ga. Raymond J. Payne. Carolina Reprs.. P. O 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel. 4-733) 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8S. C 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 
RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7820, 
rietta St.. Atianta |, Ga., Tel 


P. Box 


THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t., 
Atianta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
Hemiock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1. N. C.. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas. Tex.. Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie. Harry H. Sims. William W. Ray 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga... P. O. Box 4305. C. 


R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; A. & Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 


N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 

RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. BE. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. 
N. C. 

ROBERT & CO., INC., 


ROUM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Piaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. Greenville. 
5S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou 
Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh. Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 


Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. ©. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 


Atianta. Ga 


Office and 


Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mer.. 


Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 


OU Sales. State Offices: Atianta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala... Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Columbia, 8S. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Nashville. Tenn.. Jackson. Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. 


Kay, 332 6th St., N.E., Atianta, Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, 
Ga.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive. Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. 
Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fila.: 
W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 
Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S&S. Fite, 
P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E.. Greenville, 8. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 


1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Rep Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres.. Greenville 


Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville. S. C 


SUCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 224 W. ist St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, 5S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooge, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. 
8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. FPietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 640 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., WN.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S&S. C. Smith, 2626 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N.C 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899. 
Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
ties, a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C.., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr... Mer 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr 


Oo. L. (*Blackie’’) Carter, Box 


New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


Charlotte, N. C 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg, Spartanburg. S. C.. W. T. O' Steen, Greenville, 
5. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville, 8S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atianta; Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Acting Mer... W 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


27100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


New York City. Sou 
N. Kline 


Office. 
2500 Roswell Ave.. 


Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.,. 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River. Mass Sou 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188. Monroe. N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 


Wainut St.. Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarksville. Ga 


STEWART-WARNER CORP... Alemite Div., 1897 Diversey Parkway 
Ii) 


STOWELL ENGINEERING CO., L. C., Route 29 
SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bide 


TENNANT CO... G. H., 2530 N. Second St.. 
Mer.. Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte. N. C. N. C. Repr A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavett, 
18 Alaska Ave.. Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE. Chariotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va.. 
Box 1722, Atianta. Ga. Bulk Piants and Warehouses in all 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va Dd. I 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va.: F 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro. N. C B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. C Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta. Ca.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham. Ala 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New BSBrittain. Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St.. Philadelphia. Pa.. Tel 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers 
88-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. Jackson 5588: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2. Tex... Tel. Travis 3653: Charies J. Turpie. Jr 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson. 720 Market St.. Knoxville. Tenn., Tel 
3-4566: T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED O11. CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Ss. E. Dist Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonis 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., 
UNION CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: 


Chicago 14, 


Kannapolis, N. C 


Norfolk. Va 
Minneapolis, Minn Sou. Textile 


and 
principle cities. 
Keys, S. Brooklyn 
M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 


Little, 
Rittenhouse 
Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
New Orleans 15. La., Tel. 


N.C 
P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C 


Sou 
Holt. 


Plants, Greenville 8. 
208 Johnston Bidg., 


Mass 
E. Rowell 


Charlotte, N. C.;: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 
U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 


William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Lend, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont. N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville. S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Milis Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-0831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8. C 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


1317 Healey Bidg.. 
J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 


Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
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BARNES SERVICE—Consulting Engineers 


= 


| to the Textile Industry for Over One-third Century X | PEN iCK Cama 
syRUPS 
Be. COTTON — RAYON — SILK — AND WOOL — eRINES, GUMS, CORN SUGARS & i 
DEX 
Surveys — Reorganizations — New Plant Developments ene CEDAR RAPIDS, ! a 
for Textile Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing SPARTANBURG: 

, @ Building and Machinery Appraisals and Surveys esosooooree” 
| (Reorganizations and new Developments) @ Mechanical 
) and Operating Surveys—New Methods. (Reorganizations 


and New Developments) @ Order Scheduling and Plian- 
ning @ Work Load Studies, Job Analysis and Job Evalu- 


ation, with Incentive Plans @ Standard Cost Installations 
@ Cost Control Methods 


Labormeter—Burden-meter—Waste-meter 


| | BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
) 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Established 1838 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 
RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc. 


= NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 
All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 
Superior for all Synthetic Fibers Southern Representatives 
x Immediate Delivery—Contact Us John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
A. C. BOYD, Agent, U.S.A. R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. (READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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| Setter Service | 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILLS 
| 
| 
\ 


~» 


TYING-IN WOOL WARP 
AT THE LOOM, USING A 
BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE 
WARP TYING MACHINE 


sal. 


The operator works directly in 


back of the loom, tying-in the old 
ends to the new beam. Barber- 
Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machines are also made to handle 
cotton, rayon, and silk. The 
machines are easily moved from 
loom to loom and through narrow 


loom alleys. 


BARBER-COLMAN WARP-TYING IS “ACCEPTED AS STANDARD” 
IN EFFICIENT AMERICAN MILLS 


In the weave rooms of efficient mills throughout the United States, 
Barber-Colman machines are daily doing their job of aiding production 
economy. Their ability to tie-in new warps at the loom speedily, 
accurately, and uniformly means minimum down time for warp 
replenishment. Since their introduction over a generation ago, 
Barber-Colman machines have been almost universally accepted as 
the “standard” method of replenishing warp. Various models are 
available — in fixed or portable types, and several sizes — to meet the 
needs of different mill and yarn conditions. Barber-Colman represen- 


tatives are skilled in analyzing situations and advising the proper 
y machine to meet your requirements. For economical and accurate 
warp replenishment — use Barber-Colman Warp Tying Machines. 


Portable 


WARP TYING MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital’ 


Both big labor camps are determined on a con- 
stitutional test of the new labor law without de- 
lay. In doing so they may be riding to the hardest 
fall in their history. They’re duplicating, on a 
vaster scale, the action of rugged individualists 
among employers who resisted the Wagner Act 
in 1935, and faced staggering totals in claims, 
suits and back wages, when the Supreme Court 
sustained the law. Ultimately this law will go to 
the high court for a test. It simply amends a law 
already upheld by the court. Most employers, 
with the lesson learned from the Wagner Act de- 
cision, are carefully complying with it. 


Top A. F. of L. officials have adopted a six-point 
plan to by-pass the law, the basic provision of 
which is to write their own mediation machinery 
into wage contracts, strike out the no-strike 
pledge, and sidestep the new labor board. This 
would mean strikes when direct negotiation fail- 
ed. This will raise the old issue again of whether 
the right of private contract can run counter to 
the public interest or national health and safety. 


A new wave of wage demands and increases, 
strike threats, upturns in prices and higher costs 
all along the line, loom from the new coal wage 
pact. Lewis, as head of the country’s largest and 
strongest union, sat down with the nation’s larg- 
est industry, steel, and gave the country its most 
outstanding illustration of unrestrained monop- 
oly functioning in industrial and labor-manage- 
ment relations. Net result will be hundreds of 
high-cost mines closing down, possibly perma- 
nently, and thousands of miners thrown into 
other occupations or unemployment. 


Effect of the coal pact on the national economy 
will be more far reaching than produced by any 
wage pact in the past. There was little that could 
be called negotiation in it. Lewis and the steel 
group agreed, and Lewis called in other mine 
owners, large and small, and told them to sign on 
the dotted line. The alternative was complete 
paralysis, and shifting the bulk of coal produc- 
tion to Northern fields. 


Lewis chose to take the country by the throat 
and give it the choice of complete industrial pa- 
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government seizure of mines, 
and intensified European distress, or pay his 
price. Mine owners felt that with more govern- 
ment seizure, Lewis would get his demands any- 


how. Wage increases and other benefits in the 
pact are expected to add $500,000,000 a year to 
steel costs, and $525,000,000 a year to the coun- 
try’s coal bill. 


Next in line for a big wage demand are steel 
workers. Miners are about 20 cents an hour bet- 
ter off than they are. Only a few months ago 
C. I. O. unions in the big mass production indus- 
tries settled for about 15 cents an hour more. 
Lewis’ gain of 45 cents an hour makes them look 
bad. Some unions cannot ask for increases until 
their contracts can be reopened next year. 


Steel voluntarily offered to meet Lewis’ wage 
demands, but he coolly rejected the offer and 
piled on more. Knowing he had Big Steel across 
the barrel, he played out his string to drive a 
hard bargain, and came out with far more than 
he had asked at the start of negotiations with the 
mine owners committee. In the past he has bar- 
gained only on an industry-wide basis. This time 
he hit the jackpot by splitting the industry, bar- 
gaining with captive mines whose costs can be 
absorbed in other production, and then nailed the 
commercial mines that sell in competitive mar- 
kets to the same high scale. 


Steel for an unannounced reason was anxious 
to buy peace at any price. A few months ago 
these interests haggled over a few cents an hour 
increase, and brought on a strike of their own 
workers. What seems evident is that in raising 
labor costs to an unprecedented height, steel has 
made it impossible for itself, or for mine owners, 
to operate when high demand for steel and coal 
falls off. Tremendous impetus has been given to 
the use of substitutes, and survival is believed to 
exist only by drawing coal and steel into the 
tightest monopoly the country has seen. 


Chairman Hartley says the coal operators have 
thrown away the legal protections given them by 
the new labor law. The contract by-passes the 
new law, ignores the new labor board, and sets 
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up Lewis strategy and caprice as a sole standard. 
And Lewis gets a control on mine operation that 
means a life and death grip on the nation’s coal 
supply, and can prohibit either surplus or stock- 
piling. 


Imports and probable effects of the new coal 
wage contract struck Administration leaders 
with stunning force. Both independent and com- 
mercial miners selling in competitive markets, 
and industrialists buying in such markets, are 
informing the President that they will be forced 
to close down under application of the contract. 
Truman sought a conference at once looking to a 
freeze in coal and steel prices, and possibly asking 
Congress for legislation restoring strict price 
controls on all coal and steel products. Loudest 
protests came from automobile makers, railroads, 
public utilities and independent steel mills. 


A. F. of L. has advised all of its unions to dis- 
regard the prohibition on expenditures in elec- 
tions and campaigns, and to continue all past 
practices. The same provision in the law prohib- 
its corporations from making these expenditures, 
and if broken down, may make next year’s cam- 
paign the heaviest in national history in money 
expended. A. F. of L. holds Congress has no 
power to make any laws respecting expenditures 
in campaigns or elections. The unions, in defying 
the ban on campaign spending, are going squarely 
up against the constitutional provision making 
each house in Congress the final judge of its 
membership. Excessive or illegal spending from 
any source in behalf of a candidate is certain to 
raise election contests, and to invoke this basic 
provision in Congress. 


N. L. R. B. has told its aides to clear their desks 
of 4,300 pending cases, so it can go out of busi- 
ness and make way for the new labor board. 
Regional and field offices are instructed not to 
accept employer charges of unfair labor practices 
against unions until Aug. 22, when this section 
of the law becomes effective. 


John Lewis, 67, is expected to be an active can- 
didate for A. F. of L. head at San Francisco this 
fall. William Green, 74, would like to retire as 
president emeritus, but recognizes Lewis as his 
most likely successor and the certain prospect of 
a knock-down convention battle. Lewis has been 
increasing his authority in A. F. of L. affairs. 
The first show-down will come in the session of 
the 15-man executive council in Chicago, starting 
Sept. 8, of which Lewis is a member. A. F. of L. 
top flight leaders who do not see eye to eye with 
Lewis, or fear he will swallow them as he has coal 
operators, are urging Green to continue as presi- 
dent. Green faces increased opposition this time 
because he failed to stem passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Action on a 60 cents an hour minimum wage 
proposal seems unlikely before Congress goes 
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home. Unions are demanding a 65-75 cent mini- 
mum, which the House is unwilling to enact. 
Since 222 House members come from rural and 
small town districts, where opposition to 65-75 
cents is strong, there is no prospect of an agree- 
ment. The same group will block any tinkering 
with the new labor law. 


Tax reduction and government economy will 
be top G. O. P. keynotes next year. If the Presi- 
dent for a second time successfully vetoes the 
revived income tax bill, it will be thrown back at 
him for the third time as the first order of busi- 
ness In a special session, or in the new session in 
January. Senate adopted the tax bill 60 to 32, or 
two less than enough to beat a veto, which Tru- 
man promises promptly. Three absentees would 
not have changed the result. 


New Deal spenders and advocates of vast Fed- 
eral social uplift outpourings have no intention 
of allowing individual income tax rates to go back 
to pre-war levels. The drive is to eliminate all 
low bracket taxation, which of necessity, under 
the present huge national debt, would require 
that upper bracket rates be retained at the war- 
time level. It’s a means intended to redistribute 
wealth, and for the unions to take credit for 
achieving a little more for their members. 


With new fiscal year budget cuts becoming 
effective, the New Deal era is ending, and New 
Dealers, divided and squabbling among them- 
selves, are scattering. Even the most optimistic 
among them say it will be a long, hard road back 
to power, and only after they find a new leader. 
Already the New Deal is broken up into small, 
leaderless factions, and rapidly reaching for each 
others’ throats. 


Only valid Administration objection put for- 
ward to a tax cut is that we'll need more funds 
for European rehabilitation. Key senators fore- 
cast that Congress will not vote more billions for 
foreign aid without some relief for taxpayers at 
home. There’s strong opinion, says Chairman 
Milliken, of the Senate Finance Committee, that 
people will not go on indefinitely spending their 
money in foreign countries with no relief for 
themselves. 


Pressure for health insurance in some form 
will increase in Congress next year. With it will 
come the question of whether to shift away from 
a payroll tax to a general tax on all income for 
all Social Security purposes, which would be a 
Federal subsidy. Official estimates of the annual 
cost of a comprehensive health and hospital in- 
surance program are about $4 billion, with un- 
official estimates ranging up to $6 billion. 


The Senate Finance Committee accepted the 
freeze in payroll taxes at one per cent until Jan. 
1, 1950, after striking out the House-passed pro- 
vision for an increase of 114 per cent in 1950, and 
two per cent in 1927. 
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We've been meeting. and beating, all 
sorts of size compounds recently, in mills 
where HOUGHTO-SIZE CW has been 


tested as a size softener. 


They have ranged from high-priced, good 
quality warp softeners, down to cheap 
compounds loaded up with water to make 
the price per pound look low. Even the 


cheap ones cost a lot more these days. 


Then along came Houghton-Size CW, and 
it proved itself immediately. It gave ex- 
cellent results in slashing and weaving, 
resulting in increased weave-room effi- 


ciency. For detailed proof, write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CoO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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with Drytex* 


NATURAL FINISH 
water repellent 


RESEARCH IN SOCTAL SCIENCE 


539 
CHAPEL HILL WC 


Drytex has EXTRA qualities worth looking into. DOES NOT 

FOAM .. . regular, even results, always... MORE WAX... 
superior to ordinary wax-emulsion repellents because Drytex | 

deposits more wax around the fibres of the fabric—makes 

them more impermeable to water. 


Drytexed fabrics stay fresher longer—dirt stains and spots 
are not absorbed. Drytex, correctly applied, has a water repellent 
; rating of 100 by AATCC Standard Test! 


Drytex’s EXTRA STABILITY saves you money. . . it lasts longer in 
Storage, voes farther in solution. All these EXTRAS and 

natural looking, natural feeling water repellent fabrics, too. 

Send for a sample today. 
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